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Commander’s  Notes 


Recruiting  Command  is  committed  to  provide  the 
number  of  new  soldiers  necessary  to  meet  the  end 
strength  requirements,  of  the  Army,  both  Active  and 
Reserve.  We  share  this  responsibility  with  the  balance  of 
the  Army  who  do  their  part  through  the  reenlistment  and 
retention  programs  and  the  efforts  of  the  in-service  re- 
cruiter. 

In  both  the  recruiting  and  reenlistment  endeavors,  it  is 
critical  that  we  go  about  our  business  in  a manner  that 
reflects  real  concern  for  each  applicant  and  soldier  with 
whom  we  deal. 

By  doing  this  we  institute  the  concept  of  ownership  at 
the  earliest  stage  in  the  soldier’s  tenure  and  build  on  it 
throughout  the  career  cycle. 

This  shared  involvement  and  concern  is  vital  in  our 
continuous  efforts  to  man  our  army  with  the  highly  qual- 
ified soldiers  that  we  jointly  seek. 

As  you  make  your  daily  contacts,  whether  with  poten- 
tial soldiers,  those  considering  reenlistment  or  those 
leaving  the  Active  service  who  we  want  to  integrate  into 
the  Reserve  forces,  insure  that  you  orient  on  those  with 
whom  you  would  be  proud  to  serve.  Instill  within  the 
young  enlistee  an  appreciation  for  the  worldwide  com- 
munity that  is  the  Army.  Convey  to  the  soldierthe  concern 
that  you  haveforhimorherasan  individual.  Whenyoudo 
this  you  set  the  tone  of  ownership  and  belonging  and 
pride  that  will  stay  with  the  soldier  throughout  the  service 
tenure. 

The  end  result  will  be  a better,  more  stable  Army,  an 
Army  of  soldiers  with  increased  dedication  and  purpose. 
The  recruiting  force,  the  reenlistment  noncommissioned 
officers  and  the  in-service  recruiters  are  partners  and 
vital  links  in  the  critical  task  of  manning  the  total  force.  It 
is  indeed  a high  calling  that  we  have.  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN! 


Si. 


M.  R.  THURMAN 


Major  General  , 
Commandi ng 
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Reenlistment  and  retention,  now  on 
the  upswing,  are  represented  on  the 
cover  by  RPI  423,  recently  fielded  by 
USAREC’s  Advertising  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion Directorate.  Photographs  of  sol- 
diers working  in  Career  Management 
Field  63  are  from  the  Fort  Hood  PAO  and 
the  update  on  the  field  is  by  the  A berdeen 
Proving  Ground  PAO. 
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What  is  a Re-up  NCO 


by  SFC  Arthur  Stiles 
Army  Soldier  Support  Center 

To  start  with,  he  is  someone  who 
does  something  to  cause  people  to 
reenlist!  A salesman!  Right?  Wrong! 
If  you  think  you  are  such  a good 
salesman  that,  after  selling  a man  a 
brand  new  car  that  breaks  down  as  he 
is  driving  it  off  the  lot;  and  for  three 
years  he  attempts  to  get  it  running 
while  you  watch  and  ignore  him;  and 
that  as  he  hands  you  the  last  payment 
you  can  sell  him  another  one  just  like 
it,  friend  you  are  either  sadly  mis- 
taken or  misplaced.  Because,  if  you 
can  do  that,  you  could  be  the  top 
salesman  in  the  world  making  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  per  year. 

If  you  agree  that  you  can’t  do  that, 
you  would  also  agree  that  you  cannot 
in  a thirty  minute  interview/counsel- 
ing session  near  a soldier’s  ETS,  over- 
come 3-4  years  of  poor  leadership. 

So,  what  is  a reenlistment  NCO? 
Let’s  look  at  that  car  lot  again.  If  the 
car  had  performed  as  promised,  had 
required  only  routine  maintenance, 
and  no  more  than  one  or  two  minor 
repairs,  the  man  would  probably  drive 
back  into  your  lot  and  tell  you  he 
wants  another  car. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
Reenlistment  NCO’s?  Quite  a lot  in 
fact.  The  Recruiter  does  sell  the  in- 
dividual the  Army.  However,  every- 
thing the  individual  is  exposed  to  in 
the  Army  from  that  point  forward  af- 
fects his  decision  to  reenlist  or  separ- 
ate at  ETS.  His  past  experiences  and 
future  dreams  of  civilian  life  are  con- 
stantly being  weighed  against  real  life 
experiences  in  the  Army.  Each  time 
the  Army  fails,  the  civilian  prospect 
grows.  Whether  right  or  wrong  — it 
does  happen. 

The  individual’s  attitude  toward  the 
Army  is  shaped  by  the  leadership  he  is 
exposed  to  during  his  term  of  service. 
But  the  Reenlistment  NCO  is  not  in  a 


leadership  position.  Therefore,  all  he 
can  do  is  hope  the  individual  is  ex- 
posed to  good  leadership,  then  maybe 
he  will  come  in  to  the  office  and  say, 
“I  demand  to  reenlist.”  Right?  Wrong! 
I would  like  to  talk  about  the  three 
basic  roles  of  a reenlistment  NCO. 
They  could  be  applied  to  any  NCO 
really,  but  especially  the  Reenlist- 
ment NCO. 

First  is  the  role  of  evaluator.  A 
commander  does  not  need  an  E6,  7,  8, 
or  9 to  tell  him  whether  he  is  accom- 
plishing his  mission  or  not.  His  super- 
iors will  tell  him  in  no  uncertain  terms 
should  he  fail.  Granted,  he  may  have 
need  of,  or  desire,  a status  report  as  to 
where  he  stands,  but  for  me  to  tell  the 
commander,  ‘‘Sir,  you  missed  objec- 
tive again  this  month”  is  an  exercise  in 
ignorance.  I should  have  told  him 
several  months  ago  why  we  were 
missing  objective  and  given  some  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 


Evaluate  if  you  are  at- 
tracting the  lesser  qual- 
ified soldiers  or  just 
neglecting  them  until 
ETS. 


Even  though  it  is  the  commander’s 
program,  I,  as  the  Reenlistment  NCO, 
should  be  able  to  do  something  that 
causes  people  to  reenlist.  Determine 
why  they  are  not  reenlisting  and  help 
correct  it,  and/or  determine  why  they 
are,  and  capitalize  on  or  improve  it. 
Better  yet,  I should  become  aware  of 
adverse  conditions  before  they  impact 
on  reenlistment  and  help  correct  them 
now.  Para  1-11,  AR  601-280  tells  me  I 
am  to  advise  the  commander  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  active  Army  reen- 
listment program,  and  the  Reserve 


Component  program. 

You  will  be  hard  pressed  to  name 
one  thing  that  does  not  relate  to  reen- 
listment. As  Para  1-7,  AR  601-280 
indicates.  Reenlistment  is  a direct  in- 
dicator of  the  quality  of  leadership 
within  an  organization.  This  includes 
officers  and  NCOs  at  all  levels.  I could 
tell  the  commander  “Sir,  if  your  reen- 
listment program  stinks,  check  your- 
self out  first.”  However,  I must  re- 
member that  I,  along  with  all  other 
NCOs  and  officers,  am  a part  of  that 
organization  too,  and  if  I have  not 
done  my  job,  perhaps  I should  be  the 
first  to  get  “scrubbed.” 

What  should  I look  for?  Let’s  start 
with  the  revered  statistics.  Are  we 
making  objectives  and,  if  so,  is  it  dif- 
ficult or  easy?  If  there  is  any  difficul- 
ty, is  it  within  a given  category  of 
soldiers?  Out  of  the  soldiers  that  are 
reenlisting,  what  options  are  they  at- 
tempting to  get?  Are  they  electing  to 
leave  or  stay  with  us?  What  percent- 
age of  reenlistments  require  a waiver? 
What  are  the  reasons? 

In  other  words,  try  to  determine  if 
you  are  attracting  lesser  qualified  sol- 
diers. Are  they  just  being  neglected 
until  ETS  when  they  could  have  over- 
come disqualification  if  informed  ear- 
lier. Talk  to  the  soldiers  E-1  thru  E-9 
and  officers  as  well.  Find  out  how 
they  feel  about  the  organization. 

Do  they  have  good  morale  and  esprit 
or  are  they  apathetic  and  hostile.  Do 
they  feel  their  roles  are  challenging 
with  high  standards  or  have  only  min- 
imum requirements?  Do  they  see  their 
peers  and  superiors  as  quality  profes- 
sionals or  as  strap  hangers  and  duds? 
Co  they  feel  that  good  performance  is 
recognized  and  rewarded,  and  sub- 
standard performance  is  recognized 
and  dealt  with  consistently,  swiftly 
and  fairly? 

Low  pay,  family  separations,  geo- 
graphic discomforts  and  an  apathetic 
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public  have  been  around  since  there 
has  been  an  Army.  The  only  weapon 
we  have  ever  had  to  combat  those 
factors  was  to  make  the  soldier  feel  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  unit,  self 
pride,  a sense  of  commitment  to  serv- 
ing his  country  and  the  sure  know- 
ledge that  his  superiors  are  profes- 
sionals: that  while  demanding  high 
standards  will  look  out  for  him  and  his 
family.  In  the  Army’s  mad  rush  from 
leadership  to  management  we  have 
lost  much  of  the  basics.  If  I am  pro- 
fessional enough,  however,  through 
my  commander  we  can  regain  most  of 
it.  And  that  brings  up  the  next  role, 
the  role  of  advisor. 


Have  a good  idea  of 
the  problem,  the  cause, 
what  the  effect  is  and 
be  ready  with  possible 
solutions. 


During  my  evaluation,  I am  gather- 
ing and  evaluating  data.  Remember, 
this  is  a never  ending  process.  That 
data  must  now  be  acted  upon  before  it 
will  be  of  use.  I know  how  busy  I am 
and  how  little  time  I seem  to  have  to 
do  all  I need  to  do.  If  I were  to  multiply 
my  situation  ten  fold,  however,  I would 
have  an  idea  of  the  commander’s  situ- 
ation. If  I take  all  my  data  to  him  and 
proudly  announce,  “Sir,  look  at  all  I 
discovered,’’  he  will  probably  reply,  at 
best,  “Leave  it  here  and  I’ll  look  over  it 
when  I have  time.’’  And  that  is  prob- 
ably the  last  you  will  hear  of  the 
matter. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  does 
not  need  problems,  he  needs  solutions. 
So,  before  I go  to  the  commander,  I 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  possible 
solutions  to  the  situation.  In  doing 
this,  however,  I must  remember  some 
of  the  basics.  By  now,  I have  a good 
idea  of  what  the  problem  is,  what  is 
causing  it,  and  what  the  effects  are.  I 
am  now  ready  to  identify  possible 
solutions.  I don’t  want  to  rule  out  any 
rational  possibility  here,  but  get  as 
many  as  I can.  I may  need  to  include 
other  NCO’s  or  officers  from  the  or- 


ganization or  outside  the  organization. 

Once  I have  the  possibilities  listed, 
I need  to  refine  them  by  evaluating 
each  one.  Things  to  consider  on  each 
one  could  be,  how  much  time  it  will 
take,  what  is  the  cost,  how  much 
resistance  will  it  meet,  will  there  be 
any  side  effects,  who  has  the  author- 
ity to  implement  it.  Through  this  com- 
parison, I should  end  up  with  at  least 
two  possible  solutions  and  the  know- 
ledge of  how  each  one  can  be  imple- 
mented. Now,  I am  basically  ready  to 
advise  the  commander. 

When  there  is  a problem,  some- 
thing must  be  changed  to  resolve  it.  In 
my  evaluation  and  preparation  to  ad- 
vise the  commander,  I may  discover 
the  problem  is  being  caused  by  a lack 
of  knowledge  on  someone’s  part.  If 
this  is  the  case,  or  part  of  it,  the  third 
role  of  the  reenlistment  NCO  comes 
into  play.  The  role  of  the  trainer. 

How  many  times  have  I become 
angry  at  a platoon  sergeant  or  section 
chief  for  telling  one  of  his  soldiers  he 
can  get  a bonus,  or  an  option  that  the 
soldier  is  not  qualified  for?  What  I 
may  fail  to  realize  is,  the  supervisor/ 
leader  is  attempting  to  do  his  part  in 
reenlistment.  He  is  involved.  He  sim- 
ply has  outdated,  and/or  erroneous  in- 
formation. If  I want  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  command  involvement,  I had 
better  insure  the  command  is  equipped 
with  the  correct  information.  I do  this 
through  training. 

The  training  I will  be  conducting 
will  normally  fall  into  three  categor- 
ies. Initial  training  for  those  officers 
and  NCOS  just  being  assigned  to  the 
unit,  or  duties  of  reenlistment.  Re- 
fresher training  for  knowledge  and 
skills  which  are  technical  and  or  hard 
to  retain  due  to  limited  usage.  Update 
training  for  changes  to  existing  pro- 
cedures or  newly  implemented  proce- 
dures. Whichever  category  the  train- 
ing falls  into,  I must  determine  what  I 
want  the  “students”  to  know,  or  be 
able  to  do  upon  completion  of  the 
training.  I must  then  develop  my  train- 
ing or  possibly  arrange  for  another 
source  to  present  the  training. 

I cannot  rely  on  MACOM  nor  De- 
partment of  Army  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. They  can  and  will  support  me 
through  inspection/assistance  visits. 


like  the  DA  Mobile  Retention  Train- 
ing Team.  But  I am  the  one  directly 
responsible  for  training  my  organiza- 
tion on  reenlistment.  I must  take  the 
initiative  to  conduct  my  own  training 
program. 


You  are  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  training 
your  organization  on  re- 
enlistment 


lean,  through  guidance  of  FM  21-6, 
develop  and  conduct  an  effective 
training  program  specifically  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  my  unit. 

Once  I have  done  all  these  things, 
once  the  commander  has  acted,  once 
the  command  is  involved  with  proper 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary,  then, 

I am  ready  to  employ  the  secondary 
skills  of  “selling”  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  reenlistment,  I “sell”  everyone 
but  the  soldier  on  reenlistment.  Every- 
one but  me  “sells”  the  soldier  on  reen- 
listing. 

Professional  soldiers  will  often  re- 
enlist to  stay  with  a professional  unit 
for  the  same  reason  substandard  sol- 
diers may  want  to  stay  with  a lax  unit, 
“They  like  it  there!”  I can  never  use 
the  excuse,  “I’m  just  waiting  for  a pro- 
fessional soldier  to  come  along”  to 
justify  failure  in  reenlistment. 

Professional  units  create  profes- 
sional soldiers,  and  eliminate  those 
that  cannot  or  will  not  measure  up, 
regardless  of  grade  or  longevity. 

I should  advise  my  commander  that 
instead  of  instructing  his  subordinates 
simply  to  “make  the  objective”,  in- 
stead instruct  them>  to  “improve  or 
eliminate  the  substandard  soldiers, 
and  reenlist  the  rest.”  Good  leadership 
will  produce  a good  reenlistment  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  end,  the  Reenlistment  Pro- 
gram is  a by-product  of  the  organiza- 
tion leadership.  Good  or  bad.  How- 
ever, until  I,  the  Reenlistment  NGO, 
do  my  part  in  helping  create  a profes- 
sional unit  through  these  three  roles.  I 
cannot  hope  for  much  more  than 
mediocrity.  ^ 
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staying  at  lunch 
eight  hours  a day, 
helps  to  keep 
reenlistees  away 


by  SFC  Sammy  Stadler 
33rd  Signal  Battalion 

In  the  past,  some  units,  on  their 
own,  have  managed  to  have  bad  re- 
enlistment  programs.  However,  until 
now  there  hasn’t  been  a guide  set  up 
for  those  units  who  want  to  hit  rock 
bottom  in  a hurry  and  stay  there.  The 
following  rules  will  guarantee  that 
you  reach  that  goal. 

1.  Give  only  lip  service  to  re- 
enlistment programs. 

2.  Jam  information  about  the 
program  into  your  desk  two  days 
before  an  inspection.  Then  shove 
it  in  the  bottom  drawer  until  next 
year. 

3.  Promise  a lot  in  incentive  pol- 
icies, then  have  sections  and  pla- 
toons ‘‘short  changed”  or  refuse 
to  back  up  the  promises. 

4.  When  giving  a reenlistment 
interview,  make  sure  you  let  the 
troop  know  who  the  boss  is,  and 
how  much  of  your  valuable  time 
you  are  giving  up  in  doing  this 
mandatory  interview.  Gig  him 
for  a haircut  or  shoe  shine  while 
you  have  his  attention. 

5.  Discourage  leadership  by  ex- 
ample. It  could  be  contagious. 

6.  Don’t  stress  physical  fitness 
programs.  They  build  unit  pride 
and  self  confidence. 

7.  Wait  until  the  last  possible 
minute  to  bar  substandard  sol- 
diers. After  all  it  does  take  a lot 
of  paperwork.  Better  yet,  let 
them  slide. 

8.  Encourage  NGO’s  to  ‘‘bad 
mouth”  the  Army  in  front  of 
troops. 


9.  Don’t  encourage  education. 
The  unit  can’t  afford  to  do  with- 
out a good  “soldier”  for  a few 
weeks.  Send  a dud  if  you  have  to 
send  anyone. 

10.  Don’t  make  long  range  plans 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
your  unit.  You  probably  wouldn’t 
get  any  immediate  benefits  from 
it  anyway. 

11.  When  other  units  consistent- 
ly do  well  in  reenlistment,  tell 
everyone  that  they  were  “just 
lucky”  and  don’t  talk  to  the  com- 
mander to  find  out  the  “whats” 
and  “whys”, 

12.  Change  your  reenlistment 
NCO  around  as  often  as  possi- 
ble; this  helps  confuse  everyone. 

13.  Try  not  to  challenge  your  sol- 
diers. They  probably  prefer  be- 
ing bored  on  the  job  anyway. 

14.  Be  inconsistent.  This  will 
really  help  lower  morale  when 
dealing  with  weight  programs, 
Article  15,  etc. 

15.  Keep  your  reenlistment  in- 
formation board  the  same,  month 
after  month.  If  it  is  changed  too 
often,  people  may  start  to  look  at 
it. 

16.  If  reenlistment  must  be  men- 
tioned when  talking  to  the  troops, 
make  sure  they  understand  that 
you  consider  it  a “pain”,  and  that 
you  have  more  important  things 
to  worry  about. 

17.  Blame  the  “Government”  or 
the  “Army  benefits”  for  your  low 
reenlistment  rate.  This  takes  the 
pressure  off  of  you  while  diving 
for  the  bottom. 


18.  Let  everyone  know  how  you 
should  have  taken  that  big  job, 
you  were  offered  with  IBM,  in- 
stead of  coming  into  the  Army, 

19.  When  things  are  going  well 
in  a unit,  make  changes  to  keep 
everyone  on  their  toes.  Call  this 
progress,  if  people  object. 

20.  Don’t  let  your  unit  re-up  NCO 
have  access  to  you  any  time  he 
needs  it.  Put  him  off  for  a few 
days.  A week  or  two  is  even 
better.  By  then,  he  will  have 
forgotten  why  he  needed  you  in 
the  first  place. 

21.  Don’t  educate  officers,  NCO’s 
and  soldiers  on  reenlistment.  The 
Re-up  statistics  may  jump  up! 

22.  Keep  the  troops  and  chain  of 
command  informed  as  little  as 
possible.  Too  much  information 
may  create  a sense  of  purpose. 

23.  Consider  the  battalion  79D 
Career  Counselor  an  enemy  of 
the  unit.  Whenever  he  suggests 
improvements  in  the  reenlisment 
program,  or  points  out  problem 
areas,  tell  him  that  he  doesn’t  un- 
derstand the  hardships  of  the 
command,  and  what  a hassle  he 
is  creating  with  his  ideals. 

24.  If  all  else  fails,  ignore  the  Bn, 
reenlistment  NCO;  even  the  best 
of  them  will  eventually  give  up  if 
you  treat  them  as  an  outsider. 

25.  Show  favoritism. 

For  those  commanders  not  wanting 
to  be  on  the  bottom,  a reversal  of  the 
above  25  rules  might  just  put  them  at 
the  top.  ^ 
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Huey  stirs  more  than 
dust  in  northern  Indiana 


Story  and  Photo 
by  Nadine  LUC 
Peoria  DRC 

Landing  a Huey  helicopter  in  a high 
school  football  field  stirs  up  a lot  of 
interest.  It  interests  local  folks  who 
live  in  the  vicinity,  school  authorities, 
students,  the  media  — and  even  the 
police. 

A UHl  was  piloted  by  the  Ft.  Sher- 
idan Flight  Detachment  Commander 
MAJ  Richard  Carlson  to  a helipad  lo- 
cated at  Lake  Station,  IN.  It  was  then 
flown  to  the  Crown  Point  High  School 
field  by  CPT  Alda  Siebrands,  one  of 
six  women  soldiers  from  posts  through- 
out the  country  who  presented  MOS 
expertise  to  high  school  students.  The 
team  was  in  the  Peoria  DRC’s  Gary 


Area  March  6 as  the  last  leg  of  a 
female  role  model  tour  sponsored  by 
USAREC. 

Local  police,  flying  a Korean  War 
vintage  helicopter,  also  participated 
in  the  arrival,  helping  CPT  Siebrands 
to  pinpoint  the  school. 

The  six  women,  ranging  from  the 
helicopter  pilot  to  a telephone  in- 
staller, all  made  impressive  presenta- 
tions, not  only  for  the  Army,  but  as 
career-minded  women  who  knew  a 
good  thing  when  they  saw  it. 

Major  Carlson  and  his  crew,  CW4 
Roger  Eichelberger  and  SGT  Charles 
Dowd,  thrilled  more  than  100  students 
with  a static  demonstration  of  the 
aircraft  while  the  female  role  models 
talked  to  female  students  inside  the 


school.  They  were  allowed  to  look 
under  the  cowling,  sit  in  the  pilot’s 
seat  and  move  the  controls,  as  well  as 
listen  through  the  radio  headphones. 

Staff  Sergeant  Dennis  Dickinson  of 
the  Crown  Point  recruiting  station  re- 
ports that  some  15  immediate  appoint- 
ments were  made  as  a direct  result  of 
this  program  presentation. 

The  event  was  covered  by  reporters 
from  two  major  daily  newspapers, 
three  weekly  papers,  an  hour-long 
radio  interview,  a television  news 
segment  which  was  shown  at  noon, 
and  on  the  six  and  10  p.m.  newscasts. 
Dickinson  was  able  to  purchase  the 
video  tape  segment  and  plans  to  have 
it  reproduced  at  TASO  for  future  stu- 
dent audiences.  ^ 


Captain  Alda  Siebrands  puts  a UH1  helicopter  down  on  the  football  field  at  Crown  Point  High  School  during  a program 
presented  by  the  Peoria  DRC. 


Building  Reserves’ 
strength  starts  with 
day  one 


by  Mavis  DeZulovich 
and  Chris  Morgan 
OCAR 

If  you  want  to  build  a winning  football  team,  you  start 
with  seasoned  professionals  and  add  a few  talented 
rookies  in  positions  where  they  can  benefit  from  the 
veterans’  experience.  After  all,  the  older  guys  are  the 
ones  with  just  the  right  combination  of  skill  and  maturity. 

And  if  you’re  looking  to  build  a top-notch  Army  unit, 
you  try  to  use  the  same  principle,  relying  heavily  on  the 
experience  factor.  However,  if  you’re  working  with  a 
Reserve  unit,  there  might  not  be  enough  experience  to  go 
around. 

According  to  some  Army  staffers,  the  situation  facing 
the  Army  Reserve  today  is  somewhat  like  a ‘‘good  news- 
bad  news”  story,  but  without  the  humor.  The  good  news 
is  that  the  partnership  between  Reserve  units  and  the 
Recruiting  Command  is  starting  to  pay  off  with  increased 
numbers  of  Reservists.  As  one  example,  in  FY79  the 
USAR  exceeded  its  goal  for  recruiting  non-prior  service 
males  by  nearly  161  percent.  That  made  FY79  the  first 
year  in  the  all-volunteer  era  when  end  strength  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

But  the  bad  news  is  that  once  the  USAR  gets  its 
soldiers,  it  isn’t  keeping  enough  of  them  beyond  the 
initial  enlistment.  According  to  Army  officials,  the 
USAR  is  losing  approximately  one-third  of  its  personnel 
each  year.  This  situation  costs  units  some  key  talent  and 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a constant 
readiness  posture.  Yet  the  news  isn’t  all  bad:  the  USAR 
has  begun  making  strong  efforts  to  hang  on  to  those 
experienced  soldiers,  and  experts  are  optimistic  about 
success. 


A good  retention  program 

‘‘A  good  retention  program  begins  the  first  day  a soldier 
spends  in  the  Reserve  unit,”  said  SGM  Robert  K.  Glynn, 
command  reenlistment  NCO  in  FORSCOM’s  Retention 
Division.  ‘‘By  the  time  a soldier  reaches  ETS,  it’s  often  too 
late.” 

This  same  opinion  prompted  FORSCOM  to  commis- 
sion a study  by  the  Rand  Corporation  to  determine  why 
some  soldiers  get  out  at  the  end  of  their  tour  while  others 
stay  in.  The  results  showed  money  and  family  to  be  key 
factors  in  most  situations. 

Although  dislike  of  the  military  played  a part  in  some 
decisions,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  didn’t 
re-up  cited  family  or  job  conflicts  as  the  main  reason. 
According  to  the  test,  money  was  an  insignificant  factor 
in  most  decisions  to  leave  the  Reserves. 

Extra  income 

But  the  picture  changes  for  those  who  choose  to  stay 
in,  according  to  the  Rand  experts.  Their  study  supports 
an  economic  theory  of  Reserve  participation.  ‘‘People 
stay  in  the  Reserves  primarily  to  earn  extra  income  now, 
and  build  a retirement  income  at  age  60,”  the  report  said. 
‘‘Other  reasons  such  as  duty  to  country  and  social 
benefits,  while  important  to  many,  are  of  secondary 
importance.” 

Glynn’s  retention  division  experiences  support  the 
Rand  findings.  “The  three  most  important  incentives  for 
Reservists  are  money,  retirement  and  insurance  bene- 
fits,” he  said.  To  prove  his  theory,  he  recently  visited 
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several  units  and  questioned  people  on  why  they  reen- 
listed. “Ninety-five  percent  said  they  did  it  because  of  the 
money,”  he  said. 

Incentive  program 

To  capitalize  on  these  findings,  FORSCOM  recently 
implemented  the  Selected  Reserve  Incentive  Program  to 
offer  reenlistment  and  enlistment  bonuses  to  qualified 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard.  These 
bonuses  range  from  $900  to  $1800  for  reenlistment,  $1500 
for  enlistment  and  as  much  as  $4,000  in  educational  benefits. 

Although  that  program  is  still  in  its  initial  stage.  Army 
officials  are  extremely  pleased.  “The  results  are  very 
positive,”  said  FORSCOM  retention  staff  officer,  CPT 
Stan  Davidson.  “But  it  will  take  at  least  six  to  nine  years 
to  see  just  how  effective  it  really  is,”  he  said.  Davidson, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  retention  field, 
believes  that  the  financial  encouragement  for  Reservists 
to  reenlist  for  longer  periods  of  time  is  one  of  the 
program’s  strongest  points. 

However,  he  admits  that  there  have  been  some  draw- 
backs. “One  very  annoying  problem  we  have  had  with 
the  bonus  program  was  the  long  delay  in  payment  of  the 
first  check,”  he  said.  “That  tends  to  lower  morale.  But 
we’ve  streamlined  the  procedure  and  we’ve  finally 
worked  out  most  of  the  bugs.” 

One  surprising  observation  made  by  Davidson  is  the 
relative  lack  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Educational 
Bonus.  “Personally,  I believe  that  most  soldiers  would 
rather  have  the  cash,”  he  said.  “The  Educational  Bonus  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Reservist  knows  what 
his  educational  goals  are  at  the  time  of  the  enlistment. 
That’s  not  always  the  case.” 

Officer  retention 

With  all  the  attention  on  getting  and  keeping  good 
enlisted  personnel,  one  area  that  has  often  been  over- 
looked is  the  retention  of  officers.  In  the  past,  officers 
didn’t  receive  a lot  of  attention  because  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  there  were  more  than  enough  Reserve 
officers  to  meet  requirements.  But,  according  to  MAJ 
Clifford  C.  Lowery,  another  FORSCOM  retention  staff 
officer,  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  “One  thing  we  need  to 
do,  to  increase  our  officer  retention  rate,  is  to  talk  with 
the  individual  early  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
serving  in  the  Army  Reserve,”  Lowery  said.  “Once  the 
officer  reaches  ETS,  it’s  too  late.” 

Lowery  believes  that  a more  effective  plan  will  greatly 
help  the  units  to  keep  highly  qualified  officers.  The 
program  began  in  May.  It  is  aimed  toward  those  separat- 
ing from  active  duty  and  is  designed  to  convince  them  to 
continue  their  military  careers  through  participation  in 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  units  or  as  members  of  the 
IRR.  The  key  provision  under  the  plan  involves  counsel- 
ing all  active  duty  officers  at  least  30  days  before  their 
separation  date.  At  that  point  they  are  informed  about 


Reserve  programs,  benefits,  promotion  system  and  more, 
including  telephone  numbers  for  USAR  personnel  man- 
agers. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
programs  have  been  aimed  toward  unit  members,  sol- 
diers are  also  eligible  for  bonuses  of  as  much  as  $600  for 
enlisting  or  reenlisting  in  the  IRR.  A manpower  pool 
which  has  been  diminishing  in  size  since  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  According  to  Army  officials,  the  IRR  is  an 
excellent  way  for  soldiers  to  continue  their  military 
affiliation  if  they  can’t  find  the  time  to  participate  in  unit 
programs.  In  the  past,  the  IRR  was  primarily  for  soldiers 
who  had  left  active  duty  and  were  simply  waiting  for 
their  six-year  obligations  to  expire.  But  today  the  Army  is 
encouraging  IRR  members  to  become  more  involved  in 
military  activities,  take  training  and  continue  their  affili- 
ation beyond  the  initial  obligation.  As  a result,  qualified 
IRR  members  can  attend  all  Army  schools  and  are 
encouraged  to  serve  on  counterpart  training  tours  with 
active  units. 

Family  and  community  support 

While  most  of  the  programs  to  get  and  retain  soldiers 
are  geared  toward  the  individual,  two  factors,  that  are 
gaining  increased  notice,  are  the  Reservist’s  contribution 
to  the  community,  and  the  role  played  by  his  or  her 
family.  A recent  direct  mail  campaign  conducted  by 
FORSCOM’s  Retention  Advertising  Office  highlighted 
these  factors.  Through  the  program,  families  of  Army 
Reservists  were  sent  letters  of  appreciation  signed  by  the 
Chief,  Army  Reserve.  In  addition  retention  advertising 
officers  like  FORSCOM’s  MAJ  Paul  Sinor  are  conducting 
intensive  campaigns  to  tell  the  communities  about  the 
value  of  the  Reservist.  “One  project  which  appeals  to 
both  Reservists  and  the  communities  is  the  film  titled 
People  Like  Me,”  Sinor  said.  “It  highlights  Reserve 
contributions  to  both  community  and  country.  And  this 
year  we  have  several  projects  in  the  works  which  should 
help  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people  working  on 
retention.” 

Although  most  Army  officials  are  optimistic  about  the 
future  retention  picture,  they  emphasized  that  there  is 
still  a long  way  to  go  to  meet  the  manpower  requirements 
for  a strong  and  ready  Reserve.  FORSCOM’s  reenlist- 
ment goals  are  to  keep  80  percent  of  the  career  soldiers, 
50  percent  of  the  first  termers  and  to  remain  below  a 30 
percent  attrition  rate.  This  year,  only  11  out  of  60  major 
commands  met  these  goals. 

But  Army  officials  enthusiastically  note  that  most 
indicators  have  been  positive  since  the  Army  Reserve 
began  to  concentrate  on  retention.  They  believe  that  the 
combination  of  new  programs  make  the  Reserve  more 
attractive  and  should  help  the  USAR  to  keep  the  majority 
of  experienced  personnel  beyond  their  initial  tour.  And, 
they  say,  keeping  the  highly-trained  and  motivated  sol- 
dier will  be  the  key  element  in  turning  a lot  of  good  units 
into  great  ones.  S' 
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DA  speaks 


HQ  DA  Reenlistment 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  anyone  reading 
this  is  already  familiar  with  the  basic  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  conducting  a successful  unit 
reenlistment  program.  It  is  also  an  accepted  fact 
that  you  do  not  “sell”  reenlistment,  since  the 
Army  either  "sells”  or  “unsells”  itself  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  soldier.  Our  purpose  is  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  factors  that  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  reenlistment  decision. 
Further,  since  we  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
such  things  as  pay,  benefits,  and  assignments, 
we  will  confine  this  session  to  those  factors 
which  are,  to  some  degree,  within  our  control. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  single,  simple  answer  to 
the  question  of  why  soldiers  reenlist;  no  magic 
formula,  no  secret  process.  Reenlistment  is  a 
personal  matter  involving  many  individual  con- 
siderations. Army  studies  indicate  that  these 
determinants  often  differ  widely  between  first 
term  and  career  personnel.  The  first  termer  may 
reenlist  for  a job,  but  the  second  or  third  termer 
reenlists  for  a way  of  life  based  on  security.  Some 
factors,  however,  have  been  found  to  be  com- 
mon to  both  groups. 

Three  factors  have  a profound  influence  on  a 
soldier’s  attitude  towards  the  Army  and  reenlist- 
ment: the  extent  to  which  he  identifies  with  an 
Army  group;  the  extent  to  which  his  Army  life  is 
both  predictable  and  purposeful;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  finds  the  leadership  of  his  officers 
and  NCO  supervisors  satisfactory.  Operating 
together  these  three  factors  add  up  to  “morale.” 

The  sense  of  belonging  is  very  important  to  the 
soldier.  People  will  not  stay  in  an  organization 
where  they  do  not  feel  they  belong.  Unless 
soldiers  can  build  solid  bonds  with  other  soldiers, 
they  feel  isolated  and  will  cling  to  their  identifi- 
cation with  the  civilian  world.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  which  can  be  done  to  build  a 


strong  feeling  of  belonging. 

First,  we  must  treat  soldiers  like  soldiers.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  soldiers  believe  they  are 
not  treated  as  “adults”.  Second,  we  must  equalize 
deprivations  and  hardships  so  that  everyone  gets 
the  same  treatment.  Soldiers  will  tolerate  sacri- 
fices if  they  are  mutual,  but  the  feeling  that  some 
are  privileged  while  others  are  not,  breaks  the 
group  into  opposing  cliques  and  creates  internal 
tensions.  Third,  we  must  avoid  any  attempt  to 
make  the  Army  appear  “perfect”  in  comparison 
with  civilian  life.  It  is  far  better  to  admit  that 
there  are  rough  spots  in  the  Army  (as  there  are  in 
civilian  life)  than  to  try  to  “soft-soap”  the  soldier 
when  the  going  gets  rough. 

Making  Army  life  predictable  and  purposeful 
may  be  the  most  difficult  to  achieve.  However, 
proper  use  of  “Commander’s  Time,”  and  insuring 
that  open  lines  of  communications  exist  can  go 
far  in  reaching  this  goal.  If  we  make  a real  effort 
to  insure  that  our  soldiers  know  what  to  expect  in 
the  days  and  months  ahead  and  an  even  stronger 
effort  to  provide  valid  rationale  for  the  things 
which  they  are  expected  to  do,  then  soldiers,  and 
their  families,  can  lead  reasonably  stable  lives. 

This  will  eliminate  the  feeling  that  they  are 
being  pushed  and  pulled,  here  and  there,  without 
proper  advance  notice.  This  will  provide  sol- 
diers with  a better  understanding  that,  while 
some  requirements  may  seem  unusual,  even 
pointless,  these  requirements,  and  his  part  in 
them  serve  a meaningful  purpose. 

Defining  “satisfactory  leadership”  is  about  as 
easy  as  deciding  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg.  However,  one  thing  is  certain,  soldiers 
cannot  have  a positive,  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  Army  if  they  do  not  first  respect  their  officers 
and  NCOS,  and  have  confidence  in  them  as 
leaders,  or  feel  that  they  can  depend  on  them  to 
help  them  do  their  job  as  soldiers. 
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Desirable  officer  and  NCO  leadership  quali- 
ties are  many.  A few  of  the  more  important  are: 
competence,  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  soldier 
and  in  each  as  an  individual,  promptness  in 
making  decisions,  skill  as  an  instructor  or  teach- 
er, judgement  and  common  sense,  the  ability  to 
get  things  done,  willingness  to  give  the  soldier 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  good  education,  a 
sense  of  humor,  courage,  fairness  and  imparti- 
ality, and  industry.  Soldiers  do  not  respect  a 
leader  who  does  as  little  work  as  he  can  get  by 
with. 

Taken  as  a package,  it  would  seem  that  a good 
leader  must  be  some  perfect  combination  of  the 
gods  of  old,  and  the  greatest  American  hero. 
However,  if  we  look  at  some  of  the  individual  re- 
quirements we  find  that  many  mere  mortals  can 
fill  the  bill.  For  example:  Competence:  If  you  are 
an  NCO  and  you  find  from  time  to  time  that  your 
PFCs  know  more  about  the  capabilities  of  your 
weapons,  or  the  procedures  for  getting  some- 
thing done,  than  you  do,  you  have  a problem. 
How  long  has  it  been  since  you  took  a corres- 
pondence course  to  bring  yourself  up  to  date? 

Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  collec- 
tively and  individually:  Once  upon  a time,  lead- 
ers were  required  to  know  everything  about  their 
troops,  even  down  to  their  shoe  size.  As  we  have 
evolved  into  the  modern  Army,  sometimes  it 
seems  that  roles  have  reversed.  Now  rather  than 
the  leader  taking  care  of  his  troops,  it  is  often 
felt  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  troops 
to  look  out  for  the  leaders.  When  was  the  last 
time  you  really  tried  to  help  a soldier  out  of  a jam; 
or  asked  about  the  health  of  his  family,  or  a new 
baby;  or  did  ANYTHING  that  said  “I  care  about 
you  as  an  individual?” 

Skill  as  an  instructor  or  teacher:  Being  the 
most  qualified,  knowledgeable  leader  in  the 
world  is  no  good  if  you  can’t  pass  your  ability  on 


to  those  who  work  for  you.  Not  everyone  can  be  a 
great  orator,  but  it  is  vital  that  we  develop  the 
ability  to  teach  in  an  effective  manner;  be  it  in  the 
class  or  one-to-one. 

Willingness  to  give  the  soldier  credit  where 
credit  is  due:  Any  effective  leader  must  under- 
stand and  practice  the  axiom  that  “a  soldier  will 
work  ten  times  as  hard  for  a pat  on  the  back  as  he 
will  for  a boot  in  the  rear.”  Of  course,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  boot  too. 

The  secret  is  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  taken  as  constructive  criticism  as 
opposed  to  just  fuming,  sputtering,  and  holler- 
ing. The  technical  terms  are  couth  and  tact. 
When  all  else  fails,  it  is  time  to  apply  the  boot 
more  forcefully,  but  impartially. 

Good  education:  Every  time  we,  as  leaders, 
give  a class,  write  a paper,  or  in  any  way 
communicate,  and  use  bad  spelling,  or  profanity, 
the  only  thing  we  have  done  is  to  confirm  the 
popular  opinion  that  we  stayed  in  the  Army  be- 
cause we  couldn’t  do  anything  else  well.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  we  are  relating  to  our 
better  educated  troops,  the  ones  we  find  hardest 
to  reenlist.  Have  you  taken  an  off-duty  course  in 
grammar  lately?  or  even  used  the  dictionary? 

Courage:  This  is  not  the  courage  to  attack  a hill 
under  intense  enemy  fire,  or  rescue  people  from 
burning  buildings.  This  is  simply  the  courage  to 
stand  on  your  own  convictions;  to  defend  your 
troops  when  they  are  criticized  unjustly.  And,  oh 
by  the  way,  when  was  the  last  time  you  had  the 
courage  to  admit  you  were  wrong? 

While  this  may  seem  like  a colossal  oversim- 
plification, the  bottom  line  is  this:  When  your 
soldiers  come  to  the  time  of  reenlistment,  and 
they  can  say:  “I  like  the  Army,  and  the  Army 
likes  me,  why  should  I quit?”  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  you  have  an  effective  reenlistment 
program.  ^ 
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A super-fast 
recruiter’s  aid 


by  SSG  Gordon  Marihugh 
all  VOLUNTEER  staff 

The  Army  prospect  of  1982  will  be  getting  a slightly 
different  presentation  at  the  recruiting  station  than  did 
his  predecessors. 

The  reason,  the  Joint  Optical  Information  Network 
(JOIN)  will  be  available  to  assist  recruiters  to  do  a better 
job,  and  at  the  same  time,  do  it  faster. 

This  automated  data  processing  system  consists  of  a 
microcomputer,  video  disc  player,  television  screen, 
printer,  and  a telephone  linkup  unit  (available  in  1983]  for 
computer-to-computer  communications. 

Beginning  in  early  1982,  the  units  are  scheduled  to  be 
installed  at  all  recruiting  stations,  DRC,  and  AFEES  at  a 
rate  of  140  units  per  month.  This  pace  of  installations  will 
mean  the  entire  system  should  be  in  operation  within  21 
months. 

While  JOIN  will  not  replace  the  recruiter,  it  will  give 
him  a super  fast,  know-it-all  assistant  right  at  his  finger 
tips 

This  system  will  mean  that  the  field  recruiter  will  have 
at  the  push  of  a button,  the  most  modern  technological 
advancements  in  lead  refinement,  sales  presentation, 
prequalification,  time  and  station  management,  and 
training  that  are  available  today. 

In  the  space  of  just  a few  hours  an  applicant  can  be 
ready  to  go  to  the  AFEES.  This  may  eliminate  one  or  two 
visits  to  the  recruiting  station.  It  is  possible  to  do  it  all  in 
just  one  visit;  taking  just  two  hours  from  start  to  finish. 

The  prospect  can  leave  the  station  with  a computer 
printout  showing  him  what  he’ll  be  trained  in,  when  he’ll 
start  his  training,  and  where  he’ll  be  trained. 

After  the  recruiter  completes  his  initial  sales  presenta- 
tion the  prospect  will  view  the  introductory  films  which 


The  complete  JOIN  system. 


may  or  may  not  include  the  nationally  televised  Army 
advertising  spots.  The  applicant  can  then  be  shown  films 
on  some  of  the  various  options,  such  as  unit  or  station  of 
choice,  like  Ft.  Bragg,  and  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  or 
the  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Program. 

Once  the  films  are  finished  and  the  recruiter  has 
answered  any  questions;  the  personal  information  will  be 
gathered  and  submitted  to  the  computer  for  storage.  The 
key  to  the  entire  operation  and  recall  system  for  informa- 
tion on  any  one  individual  is  the  Social  Security  Number. 
With  the  SSN,  an  applicant  can  come  in  one  day,  do  part 
of  his  processing,  stop,  and  come  back  in  again,  starting, 
where  he  left  off.  Also  at  this  time  a computer  printout  is 
begun  automatically  and  the  information  that  is  placed 
on  it  can  be  recalled,  changed  or  deleted  as  the  recruiter 
needs  it. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  computer  instruction  in  high  schools 
part  one  of  the  prequalification  test  will  still  be  given  on 
paper.  In  the  future  there  are  plans  for  a key-pad  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  applicant  to  take  the  test  on 
the  computer  and  save  the  recruiter  even  more  time. 

The  education,  experience  and  interests  of  the  pros- 
pective enlistee  comprise  the  next  portion  of  the  prequal- 
ification  test  that  is  to  be  completed  with  the  computer. 
During  this  segment  some  60  questions  will  be  asked  of 
the  prospect.  He  has  three  answers  to  choose  from,  or  he 
can  leave  the  answer  blank.  The  segment  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  Arts  and  Sports,  and  Math  and  Science.  The 
prospect  will  indicate  whether,  he  has  taken  a subject, 
such  as  biology,  as  part  of  his,  1)  education,  2)  work 
experience,  or  3)  hobby.  If  none  of  answers  apply  to  that 
question  then  it  is  left  blank,  and  the  next  question  is 
answered  in  the  same  manner. 

After  each  question  the  computer  will  automatically 
scan  the  MOS  table  eliminating  those  MOSs  for  which 
the  prospect  fails  to  meet  the  subject  prerequisites. 

The  recruiter  will  be  grading  the  first  portion  while  the 
second  is  being  completed.  Once  this  done;  the  results  are 
put  into  the  computer  and  additional  MOSs  are  deleted 
for  which  the  prospect  does  not  qualify. 

Next  is  the  PULHES,  a kind  of  prephysical.  In  this 
section  medical  questions  will  appear  on  the  screen  and 
the  applicant  will  answer  either  yes  or  no.  By  answering 
yes,  the  applicant  will  cause  the  computer  to  probe 
further  with  additional  medical  questions  pertaining  to 
that  one  area.  The  recruiter  will  be  automatically  alerted 
if  the  applicant  is  shown  to  be  unfit  for  military  service. 
As  before,  the  eye  test  will  be  given  by  the  recuriter  and 
the  results  put  into  the  computer.  The  computer  will 
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delete  any  more  MOSs  for  which  the  applicant  is  not 
physically  qualified. 

After  all  the  tests  are  finished,  and  the  results  have 
been  fed  to  the  computer,  the  remaining  MOSs  will  be 
scanned,  and,  the  computer  will  print  out  the  top  30 
MOSs  that  the  applicant  has  qualified  for  by  number  and 
description.  Next  to  each  MOS  will  appear  any  bonus 
which  is  available  as  an  enlistment  incentive  at  the  time. 


prequalification  results  to  keep  a check  on  the  validity  of 
prequalification  test  questions. 

Perhaps  the  recruiter  will  one  day  be  able  to  put  his 
stubby  little  pencil  back  in  his  desk  for  good. 

There  are  those  who  may  wonder  if  this  system  will 
require  extensive  training  in  computer  programing.  The 
answer,  no.  The  computer  is  designed  to  be  self- 
explanatory  in  operation.  However  instruction  will  be 


The  recruiter  can  then  begin  to  finalize  the  sale. 
Available  to  him  will  be  video  segments  of  all  entry  level 
MOSs  for  which  the  applicant  has  qualified.  Together, 
with  the  recruiter,  the  applicant,  can  choose  the  MOS 
that  he  will  be  best  suited  for,  the  one  he  will  most  likely 
succeed  in,  and  the  one  that  the  Army  needs  the  most.  In 
addition,  other  programs  such  as  DEP,  VEAP  and  OCS 
are  available  for  viewing  on  videodisc. 

The  computer  via  the  telephone  linkup  will  be  able  to 
talk  with  the  REQUEST  computer  at  DA  MILPERCEN  to 
find  out  if  a certain  MOS  school  vacancy  exists,  or  when 
it  will  be  available.  School  information  is  programed 
into  the  DA  computer  for  up  to  a year  in  advance.  The 
main  computer  will  then  automatically  adjust  the  re- 
maining school  vacancies  before  the  next  inquiry  is 
received. 


included  in  the  basic  recruiters  course.  The  system  will 
take  some  getting  used  to,  but  when  the  units  are  installed 
field  recruiters  will  receive  the  necessary  instructions  in 
their  operation. 

What  will  make  JOIN  work?  The  recruiter.  He  cannot 
be  replaced  with  a machine,  even  by  one  as  sophisticated 
as  a computer.  A machine  cannot  sell  the  Army  to  a 
prospect.  The  Army  is  people,  and  a computer  would  be 
hard  put  to  convincingly  explain  the  human  side  of  the 
Army  and  expect  an  applicant  to  believe  it. 

A computer  can  only  assist  when  asked.  It  can  store 
huge  amounts  of  information,  but  it  is  the  recruiter  who 
must  recall  it  with  the  touch  of  a finger. 

One  day,  with  the  continual  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  recruiting  planning  procedures,  an  applicant 
may  even  be  able  to  know  who  his  drill  sergeants  will  be. 


Perhaps  the  best  part  of  JOIN  is  that  the  recruiter  can 


and  he  may  be  able  to  view  a videodisc  of  them  talking  to 


have  the  computer  produce  a printout.  (Figure  1)  This 
handy  piece  of  paper  will  allow  an  applicant  to  show 
friends  and  parents  what  he  is  qualified  for.  He  will  be 
able  to  show  what  his  projected  pay  and  entitlements  will 
be  over  the  period  of  his  enlistment.  Also  shown  will  be 
loan  forgiveness,  and  bonus  if  authorized,  and  the  appli- 
cant’s as  well  as  the  government’s  contributions  towards 
an  educational  fund.  He  can  show  when  he  is  to  report  to 
the  AFEES.  He  will  know  when,  and  where  he  will  go  for 
Basic  Training  and  AIT. 

This  type  of  information  will  be  particularly  valuable 
when  dealing  with  DEP  prospects  who  are  either  juniors 
or  seniors  in  high  school. 

The  applicant  takes  the  printout  with  him  when  he 
goes  to  the  AFEES,  and  along  with  the  counselor,  he  can 
go  over  any  last  minute  questions  that  may  have  arisen. 

Normally,  the  system  will  be  used  by  Army  recruiting 
personnel.  But,  in  event  of  national  mobilization  the 
selective  service  will  have  access  to  the  entire  system. 

With  JOIN,  the  recruiter  will  be  able  to  refine  his  leads 
and  possibly  even  eliminate  the  old  card  file.  By  entering 
a prospect’s  name  and  what  other  information  is  avail- 
able to  the  computer,  he  will  have  a record  of  contacts, 
and  when  the  next  one  is  due.  So,  each  morning  when  it  is 
turned  on,  the  computer  will  give  the  recruiter  his  own 
printout  telling  him  who  he  is  to  see,  call,  or  write  to  that 
day. 

Also  the  computer  can  communicate  with  the  DRC 
every  day  to  find  out  if  any  recruiter  policy  changes  have 
occurred.  The  computer  will  be  able  to  provide  other 
computers  with  a copy  of  an  applicant’s  printout.  So  that, 
after  final  testing,  the  results  can  be  matched  against  the 


him,  before  ever  enlisting.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a switch? 

UNITED  STflTEi  fiRMV  PREQUALlFICflTION  RESULTS 

THIS  IS  NOT  fl  CONTRfiCT,  BUT  RESULTS  OF  YOUR  PREQUflLIFICflTION  TESTS  ** 

HAf  lE  MAR  I HUGH  GORDON  E.  - - - 

SSN  , 33o549417 

P0DRE53  723  B00r€  ST.  CADILLAC  MICH.  43601 
PHONE  » 312-555- 5SS5 


' ESTIMATED  AREA  APPTITUDE  SCORES  ** 


ESTIMATED  MEDICAL  RATING  - 


COfBAT 

FIELD  ARTILLERY 

-ELECTRONICS 

OPERATORS/FOODS 

SURVEILLRNCE/COT'IM 

- MOTOR  WAINT 

GENERAL  MAI NT 
CUR  I CAL 

- SKILLED  TECHNICAL 
GENERAL  TECVWICAL 

- ♦ PROBABLE  PAY-*— 


(CO) 

(FA) 

(EL) 
(OF) 
(SC) 
<W>- 
(GM) 

(a> 

(ST) 

(GT) 


121 
111 
103 
114 
126 
109  - 
090 
138 


PUJ€S  imu 
CXOR  PERCEPTION  NORM 


- LOAN  F0R&IVEI4SS  ^ 


ENLISTPOT  COMMITMENT  4 YEARS 

BASE  PAY--*-  - - - f29>  315  38 - 

QUARTERS  VALUE  (CASH  OR  KIND)  • 6.388  20 

SUBSISTANCE  VALUE  (CASH  OR  KIND)  $ 5. 673  60 
- TOTAL »4ir3r7,18 

* EDUCATIONAL  ENTITLBIEHTS  ♦ 

VETERAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


33  i/2‘/.  OR  * 6. 1 


- £M,1STMENH  CORttlTMENI-  4- YEARS- 

YOUR  CONTRIBUTION  $ 2> 700 

VA  CONTRIBUTION  $ 5.406 

TOTAL  «-8^iae — --  - 

EDUCATION  BONUS  * tl2. 800 
TOTAL  ENTITLETENT $20,100 

**..  SUMMARY--** 

PROBABLE  PAY  $41,377  10 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTITLEMENTS  $ 8.100  00 

$2.  00  FOR  $1  00  VA  $ 5.  400  60 

EDUCATION  BONUS  $12.  000.  00 

LOAN  FORGIVENESS $ 6.000.0a --  - 

CASH  BONUS  $ 5.  000.  00 

TOTAL $72.  877.  10 

INITIAL  JOB  SEUCTION  PRIOR  TO  FINAL  TESTING  AT  AFEES 


lCRSH-BONUS- 
$ 5000.  00 


OPTION  5EUCTED  . H'17  US  ARMY  CASH-BONUS  EW.ISTMENT  - - 

JOB  SEUCTED  : IIB  INFANTRYMAN 

REPORT  TO  TIC  AFEES  THE  WEEK  OF  31  AUGUST  1981 

JOB  TRAINING  LOCATION  FORT  BEtWINQ  GEORGIA  STARTING  ON  9 NOVEmER  1981  - 

BASIC  TRAINING  LOCATION  : FORT  BENNING  GEORGIA  STARTING  ON  7 SEPTEMBER  1981 


RECRUITER'S  NAME  . DAVIS 
RECRUITER'S  ID—-  999999999 


Figure  1 
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Army  “Brat”  is 
Miss  World 


Story  and  Photos 
by  Donna  Malkovitch 
Santa  Ana  DRC 

Master  Sergeant  Vicente  Santos, 
Senior  Guidance  Counselor  at  Santa 
Ana  DRC’s  San  Diego  AFEES,  closed 
the  book  on  his  26-year  Army  career 
when  he  retired  the  end  of  March. 

The  forty-four  year  old  father  of 
Miss  World  and  1974  Top  USAREC 
Recruiter,  started  his  Army  career  at 
the  age  of  18  in  Guam’s  capitol  city, 
Agana,  where  he  was  born. 

“I  wanted  to  see  the  world,”  Santos 
said.  “And  I’ve  covered  most  of  it  in 
my  26  years  with  the  Army.” 

His  dream  of  far  off  places  got  him 
as  far  as  Schofield  Barracks  when  he 
got  his  first  assignment  as  an  infantry- 
man in  1955. 

But  after  only  a few  months,  his 
stay  at  Schofield  was  interrupted  by 
turmoil  in  Korea  where  the  soldier 
served  for  two  years. 

Still  anxious  to  see  ‘the  world,’ 
Santos  returned  to  Schofield  for  an- 
other year  before  receiving  orders  in 
1958  to  what  would  ultimately,  ac- 
cording to  him,  be  known  as  his  favor- 
ite assignment.  West  Berlin. 

It  was  in  West  Berlin,  while  serving 
with  the  6th  Infantry  Division,  that 
Vicente  first  got  his  chance  to  really 
travel. 

“I  went  to  England  and  Ireland 
about  five  times,”  Vicente  reminisced. 
“On  my  first  trip  to  Belfast  I met 
Margaret.  Two  years  later,  in  1960, 
we  were  married. 

Vicente  remembers  his  favorite  du- 
ty in  his  26  years  as  being  that  of 
instructor  at  the  NCO  Academy  in 
West  Berlin. 

“I  was  in  an  infantry  outfit  at  the 


time,”  Vicente  explained,  I went  to 
my  commanding  officer  and  asked  to 
attend  the  NGO  Academy.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  when  I arrived,  I was 
made  an  instructor.  I really  enjoyed 
teaching,”  he  added. 

In  1961  Santos  got  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  continental  United  States  as  a 
platoon  sergeant  at  Ft.  Devens.  The 
next  nine  years  would  see  Santos  as  a 
tactical  sergeant  in  Germany  for  a 
second  tour,  a drill  instructor  at  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood,  a heavy  weapons  ad- 
visor in  Vietnam,  and  a DI  again  at  Ft. 
Ord,  working  16  hour  days. 

It  was  1970  when  the  soldier  be- 
came a recruiter  in  Las  Vegas.  “I  con- 
sidered myself  lucky  to  go  on  recruit- 
ing duty,”  Santos  said.  “Even  luckier 
when  I was  transferred  back  to  Guam 
with  the  Honolulu  DRC  in  1971.” 

The  sergeant’s  greatest  success  as  a 
recruiter  came  during  his  next  eight 
years  on  the  209  square  mile  island 
where,  in  1974,  he  earned  the  honor  of 
‘Top  USAREC  Recruiter  of  the  Year’ 
with  more  than  300  enlistments. 

In  1978  Master  Sergeant  Santos 
joined  the  Santa  Ana  DRC  as  San 
Diego  North  Area  Supervisor  and  was 
made  Senior  Guidance  Counselor, 
San  Diego  AFEES  a year  later.  The 
Senior  Guidance  Counselor  was  the 
recipient  of  the  coveted  recruiting 
ring  in  August  1980. 

Married  21  years,  Vicente  and  Mar- 
garet Santos  have  two  children,  Co- 
lin, 18  and  Kimberly,  19. 

Kimberly,  19,  previously  a com- 
mercial model  in  tokyo  and  a travel 
agent  in  Guam,  was  crowned  Miss 
World  at  London’s  Albert  Hall  on  13 
November  1980. 


Discovered  in  1978  by  a Japanese 
photographer  visiting  Guam,  Kim 
landed  her  first  contract  as  a commer- 
cial model  at  the  age  of  16. 

The  young  beauty  worked,  lived 
and  went  to  school  in  Tokyo  for  six 
months  before  joining  her  family  in 
San  Diego  in  1979. 

While  in  San  Diego,  there  were 
more  modeling  jobs  for  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration, but  in  November  of  that 
year  Kim  decided  to  return  to  Guam  as 
a travel  agent. 

“Kim  has  always  been  an  indepen- 
dent and  level  headed  girl,”  her  father 
proudly  stated.  “It  was  I who  pushed 
her  to  enter  the  competition  for  Miss 
Guam.” 

She  won.  When  the  world  competi- 
tion took  place,  Vicente  was  there. 
Margaret,  who  had  been  the  chaperon 
for  two  previous  Miss  World  competi- 
tors, was  unable  to  get  time  off  work 
to  accompany  Vicente  on  the  trip. 

“Margaret’s  absence  definitely  took 
away  from  the  excitement,”  the  mas- 
ter sergeant  related. 

Only  one  point  stood  between  Kim, 
who  was  initially  first  runner  up  and 
Miss  West  Germany,  who  stepped 
down  less  than  24  hours  after  being 
crowned. 

Kim  was  crowned  on  a stage  at  Ipao 
Beach  Park,  Guam’s  largest  park.  She 
arrived  at  the  ceremony  on  a tradi- 
tional island  outrigger,  accompanied 
by  a flotilla  of  small  boats  decorated 
with  tropical  flowers  and  banners. 

Kim  is  presently  touring  the  world 
making  special  appearances  for  the 
Miss  World  Association. 
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A “M^A^S^H”  DAY  AND  BLOOD  DRIVE  WERE  UN- 
USUALLY SUCCESSFUL  at  Kirkwood  High  School  in 
Kirkwood,  MO  recently,  thanks  to  a local  Army  Reserve 
unit.  The  25th  Combat  Support  Hospital  added  realism  to 


4 student  wears  a special  T-shirt  ordered  for  the  Kirkwood 
High  School  “M-kA*S*H  Day”  inside  an  inflatable  hospital 
ward  provided  by  the  25th. Combat  Support  Hospital. 


the  event  by  providing  two  inflatable  hospital  wards  and 
an  operating  ward  to  the  mock-MASH  setting. 

The  event  began  as  a school  blood  drive.  Students 
decided  to  help  the  drive  by  proclaiming  the  day 
“MASH  Day”  and  encouraging  students  to  dress  up  like 
characters  from  the  popular  TV  series  or  in  olive  drab 
clothing.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  day  special,  they  talked 
with  Sergeant  First  Class  Don  Tyson,  the  Army  re- 
cruiter for  the  school.  Tyson  arranged  for  the  25th 
Combat  Support  Hospital  to  provide  the  inflatable 
wards,  where  the  students  gave  blood  in  record  quanti- 
ties. The  unit  provided  twelve  soldiers  to  man  the  equip- 
ment and  provide  additional  realism. 

There  were  students  representing  almost  all  of  the 
characters  past  and  present  of  MASH  including  two 
young  men  dressed  in  women’s  clothing  to  represent  Cor- 
poral Max  Klinger. 

Tyson  stayed  at  the  school  throughout  the  event.  He 
gained  13  leads  for  his  efforts.  (Chris  Phillips,  St.  Louis 
DRC] 

“I  AM  GAINING  A LOT  OF  RESPECT  for  the  hard  work 
a recruiter  must  endure,”  said  Sergeant  Mary  Jo  Kelley. 
Kelley  is  part  of  the  USAREC  sponsored  Female  Role 
Model  program. 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  take  outstanding 
female  soldiers  from  Army  posts  all  over  the  United 
States  and  have  them  complete  two  week  tours  with 
Army  recruiters.  They  perform  duties  such  as  visiting 
high  schools  and  making  media  presentations. 

Kelly,  who  hails  from  Salem,  OH  is  currently  the 
airfield  operations  sergeant  at  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ft. 
Stewart.  Her  job  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flight  service 
facility  at  a commercial  airport.  Her  duties  include 
supervision  of  dispatch  services,  flight  information  up- 


Sergeant  Mary  Jo  Kelly  discusses  Army  opportunities  with 
Josel  Strohn,  student  at  Salt  Lake  City’s  Highland  High 
School. 


date  and  coordination  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

Positions  of  responsibility  attract  Kelley.  She  was 
promoted  to  private  first  class  following  her  training  and 
was  distinguished  honor  graduate  of  her  NCOES  class. 
(Salt  Lake  City  DRC] 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  if,  out  of  the  clear  blue,  a 
man  walked  into  your  recruiting  station  and  said  some- 
thing like,  “My  brother  is  a four-star  general  and  will  be 
visiting  me  in  a couple  of  months.  Would  you  like  him  to 
do  any  speaking  for  Army  Recruiting  while  he  is  in  the 
area”? 

This  actually  happened  to  Specialist  4 Jack  Zedaker, 
a young  soldier  attached  to  Columbus  DRC’s  Mount 
Vernon  recruiting  station. 

Specialist  Zedaker’s  first  inclination  was  to  think  the 
man  was  joking  and  so,  naturally,  he  went  along  with  it. 
“Oh  sure.  Bring  him  on!”  or  words  to  this  effect  were 
replied  by  Zedaker. 

Zedaker  thought  he  had  seen  the  last  of  him,  but  the 
man  returned  in  a few  days  asking  if  anyone  in  the  DRC 
Headquarters  had  been  contacted  about  the  general’s 
offer. 

The  realization  finally  hit  him.  he  man  was  on  the 
level.  The  first  chance  he  got  that  afternoon,  he  informed 

Staff  Sergeant  Trina  Avery  station  commander  about 
the  conversations. 

A series  of  phone  calls  between  Avery,  the  DRC  XO 
Major  John  Besaw  and  the  CG’s  office  at  Ft.  McPherson, 
confirmed  the  general’s  visit  and  his  offer  to  speak  for 
Army  Recruiting.  General  Robert  M.  Shoemaker,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  US  Army  Forces  command, 
visited  the  Central  Ohio  area  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
spoke  at  three  recruiting  functions. 

One  of  those  speaking  engagements  was  a luncheon 
for  241  educators,  CIs  and  media  representatives  from 
throughout  Ohio,  in  which  he  shared  the  limelight  with 
Woody  Hayes,  former  head  football  coach  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  speeches  of  both  Shoemaker  and  Hayes  were 
informative  and  entertaining  and  asked  for  the  efforts  of 
everyone  in  encouraging  and  developing  the  abilities  of 
today’s  young  people. 

In  speaking  about  the  capabilities  of  today’s  youth. 
Shoemaker  said,  “Given  good  leadership,  young  people 
will  do  an  outstanding  job.  I am  convinced  of  that.” 

Throughout  all  three  speeches,  the  general  spoke  with 
conviction  about  the  role  of  the  Army  and  other  branches 
of  service.  He  had  the  highest  praise  for  Army  recruiters 
and  lauded  the  present  volunteer  Army,  saying  it  consists 
of  “good  people,  well  led,  well  trained  and  well  admin- 
istered.” 

The  four-star  general’s  visit  is  but  a memory  now. 
Everything  is  back  to  normal  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
recruiting  station,  and  it’s  business  as  usual  but  the  next 


time  someone  drops  into  the  station  with  some  pie-in-the- 
sky  offer,  you  can  bet  Zedaker  will  take  time  out  to  listen, 
to  give  it  his  most  serious  consideration,  and  to  refer  it  to 
Avery  the  very  first  time  around.  (P.  J.  Roberts,  Colum- 
bus DRC] 

WHEN  A SEVEN-MEMBER  TEAM  from  the  3rd  In- 
fantry [The  Old  Guard)  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  marched 
through  Little  Rock  DRC  recently,  they  left  behind  a 
patriotic  path  that  will  have  a lasting  influence  on  Army 
recruiting  in  Arkansas. 

In  addition  to  their  fast-paced  schedule  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  the  team  agreed  to  make  appearances  at  the 
Arkansas  state  capitol  and  the  metrocentre  mall.  In  both 
cases,  they  conjured  up  visions  of  when  Americans  won 
their  most  precious  treasure,  freedom. 

At  the  state  capitol,  the  group  performed  before  an 
enthusiastic  audience  made  up  of  some  of  the  most 
influential  state  leaders  including  Governor  Frank 
White.  The  state  legislature  even  adjourned  early  that 
day  to  watch  the  team  in  the  capitol  rotunda. 

As  the  fifers  and  drummers  marched  through  the 
metrocentre  mall  in  the  heart  of  Little  Rock,  the  crowd 
built  quickly  to  watch  their  performance. 

Both  performances  netted  the  Army  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  free  publicity.  Local  affiliate  stations  of 
NBC  and  ABC  aired  excerpts  of  the  performances  on  the 
evening  news.  The  Arkansas  Gazette  and  Arkansas 
Democrat  both  ran  photo  stories  the  following  day, 
giving  additional  state-wide  publicity  to  the  Army. 

Realizing  the  international  reputation  of  the  Old 
Guard,  A&SP  personnel  launched  a strong  publicity 
campaign  before  the  group  arrived.  It  included  locally- 
developed  flyers  for  distribution  at  the  state  capitol  and 
in  the  downtown  area.  It  payed  off  in  big  returns  at  each 
performance.  Advance  publicity  releases  were  also  pre- 
pared to  cover  the  entire  state.  The  net  result  could  easily 
be  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  audience. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  tour  was  increased  recruiting 
leads,  improved  relationships  with  the  state’s  influenc- 
ers,  and  improved  community  relations.  It  would  have  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  returns  that  TAIR  funds 
ever  purchased. 

While  none  of  us  probably  wishes  to  return  to  the  days 
of  white  powdered  wigs  and  black  gun  powder,  reliving 
them  ever  so  briefly  and  vicariously  through  the  Old 
Guard  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  performances  offered  Ar- 
kansans a chance  to  not  only  hear,  but  also  feel  music 
with  a truly  patriotic  flair.  [Rob  Gardner  and  John  Moss, 
Little  Rock  DRC] 
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SAVING  A LIFE  was  something  Sergeant  First  Class 
Michael  J.  Fabyanic  never  thought  much  about  before 
that  dark,  cold  morning  last  February  in  West  Germany 
when  he  saved  a man  from  drowning.  He  considered  it 
his  duty,  not  an  act  of  heroism.  But  his  bosses  thought 
differently. 

In  front  of  about  100  people  in  the  Federal  Building, 
recently,  a Soldier’s  Medal  for  heroism  was  presented  to 
Fabyanic,  an  Army  recruiter  in  Salem,  OH.  It  is  one  of 
the  Army’s  highest  awards  and  is  rarely  awarded  during 
peacetime. 

During  an  interview  after  the  ceremony,  Fabyanic 
said,  “I  knew  I was  nominated,  but  I forgot  about  it.  I 
know  what  I did,”  Fabyanic  said,  “I  saved  a man’s  life  and 
I just  thank  God  that  I was  able  to.  I feel  good  about  it.” 

Fabyanic,  a ten-year  Army  veteran  was  assigned  to 
Knetzgau,  West  Germany.  About  1 a.m.  last  February  7, 
Fabyanic,  an  Army  recruiter  in  Salem,  OH.  It  is  one  of  the 
building  a bridge  over  a rapidly  rising  river.  He  recalled 
that  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  the  assignment  was  post- 
poned. 

"I  was  sitting  in  my  jeep,  when  I saw  a car  drive  into  the 
river.  I yelled  and  ran  down  to  a little  boat  we  had.  One 
of  my  sergeants  heard  me  and  came  over.  We  got  into 
the  boat  and  went  after  the  car,”  Fabyanic  said. 

He  said  he  hollered  at  the  driver  to  roll  down  the 
window,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  understand.  In  a few 
minutes,  the  car  was  engulfed  by  the  water  and  sinking 
fast. 

Fabyanic  grabbed  an  oar,  smashed  the  rear  window 
and,  with  help  from  the  sergeant,  pulled  the  driver  out. 
The  car  sank  and  was  never  recovered,  Fabyanic  said. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  medal  by  officers  in  his 
division.  Final  approval  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  In  addition  to  a medal,  Fabyanic  also  will 
receive  a 10  percent  increase  in  his  retirement  pay. 

“I  was  drafted  and  I got  in  and  liked  it  and  I’m  not 
getting  out  until  I retire,”  he  said.  (Courtesy  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan  25  1981] 

BEING  SUCCESSFUL  at  anything  in  life  is  very  closely 
related  to  one’s  attitude,  according  to  Sergeant  First 
Class  James  Van  Winkle,  station  commander  at  the 
Miami,  OK  recruiting  station. 

Van  Winkle  has  been  a recruiter  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
DRC  since  April  of  1978.  He  closed  out  FY  80  at  107 
percent.  Before  coming  to  the  DRC,  Van  Winkle  re- 
cruited in  the  Boston  DRC  for  a year,  won  numerous 
awards  and  closed  out  his  year  at  161.5  percent. 

Van  Winkleextends  his  attitude  of  enthusiasm  for  his 


work  into  his  family  life  and  hobby,  stock  car  racing 
mechanic.  The  fever  has  spread  throughout  his  family. 

A skilled  mechanic.  Van  Winkle  has  been  a member  of 
a pit  crew  for  stock  car  racing  12  years  and  a member  of 
the  Oil  Capitol  Racing  Association  of  Tulsa  for  2 years. 

“I  started  on  dune  buggies  with  a pit  crew  in  Lawton  in 
1968”  says  Van  Winkle. 

Van  Winkle  owns  six  cars  that  he  has  rebuilt,  but  his 
prize  beauties  are  1950  and  1951  Ford  pickups. 

Since  September,  Van  Winkle  and  his  family;  wife, 
Patricia,  8-year-old  daughter.  Sherry  and  12-year-old 
son,  Jimmy,  have  been  completely  rebuilding  a 1971 
Chevelle. 

Next  February,  Van  Winkle  will  come  out  of  the  pit 
and  get  onto  the  race  track  as  the  driver  of  this  Chevelle. 

“I  was  really  too  scared  before  now  to  be  a driver,”  says 
Van  Winkle.  “My  wife  drove  in  a powderpuff  race  last 
year  as  her  first  race  and  did  well,  except  she  was  run  off 
the  track.  I want  to  feel  the  true  enjoyment  of  racing  too.” 

Van  Winkle’s  father-in-law  has  46  years  experience  as 
a mechanic  which  helped  him  and  Patricia  with  the 
mechanics  of  racing. 

“My  brother-in-law  has  been  racing  for  two  years  so 
I’m  learning  about  racing  from  his  mistakes  and  by  being 
a spectator.  Also,  another  Tulsa  area  recruiter  has  been 
helping  me,  Barry  Grabel,”  says  Van  Winkle. 

Van  Winkle  will  truly  be  a one  man  show  now  since  he 
will  buy  a car,  strip  it,  rebuild  it  and  race  it. 

“The  first  step  is  to  find  a car  to  use  and  pay  no  more 
than  $50.  Stock  car  racing  means  there  are  regulations  so 
the  car  must  be  a 1950-75  and  you  can’t  add  any  parts  to 
the  engine,  transmission  or  rear  end  that  aren’t  sold  at  the 
factory,”  explains  Van  Winkle.  “You  must  strip  the  car 
of  all  loose  articles;  headlights,  glass,  chrome  and  up- 
holstery. Then  roll  cages  of  one  and  a half  inch  pipe 
(standard  90)  must  be  put  in  the  car. 

“To  set  up  the  suspension,  four  sizes  of  tires  are  used. 
The  right  front  is  the  biggest  for  pressure,  the  right  rear  is 
a little  smaller  for  sloping  and  the  left  side  tires  are  the 
smallest,  14  inches,  so  that  side  will  stay  down.  The  right 
wheels  are  15  inches.  All  together  it  costs  about  $3,000  to 
rebuild  a car.” 

In  choosing  a car  to  rebuild,  the  length,  weight  and 
width  should  be  considered.  A Chevelle  is  a full  frame 
car,  not  too  long  or  too  heavy. 

By  regulation  a driver  must  be  18  or  over,  be  a member 
of  a racing  association,  wear  a helmet,  a fire  suit,  be  tied 
into  the  car  with  aviation  straps  and  a fiberglass  wrap- 
around seat. 
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To  get  ready  for  his  first  race  as  a driver,  Van  Winkle 
practices  in  the  wheat  field  behind  the  house  which  is 
similar  to  a stock  car  racing  track. 

“Stock  car  racing  tracks  are  dirt  and  wet  down,”  says 
Van  Winkle.  “The  track  is  oval,  a quarter  or  half  mile 
long  and  has  turns  of  20-40  degrees.  A maximum  speed 
for  stock  car  racing  is  about  75  miles  per  hour.” 

Van  Winkle  has  worked  at  races  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa  and  Vera,  Oklahoma,  and  likes  Tulsa’s  track  best. 

“Some  tracks  have  more  clay  or  higher  banks,”  ex- 
plains Van  Winkle.  “The  Oklahoma  City  track  is  a death 
trap  because  it  has  rails  on  the  outside.” 

A final  step  to  getting  ready  to  race  is  to  find  sponsors. 

Dean’s  Grinding  and  R.  J.  Williams  of  Tulsa,  South 
Main  Phillips  66  of  Miami  and  Jim  Willis  of  Thomasville 
are  sponsors  on  his  car.  Army  stickers  have  always  been 
on  Van  Winkle’s  cars. 

For  Van  Winkle,  being  a stock  car  driver  is  a lead-in  to 
getting  knowledge  for  faster  racing  like  super-modified. 
When  Van  Winkle  retires  from  the  Army  in  about  two 
years,  he  will  have  his  own  mechanic  shop  and  race 
super-modified  cars. 

Van  Winkle  says  he  will  be  very  happy  to  see  his  son 
participate  in  stock  car  racing. 

Van  Winkle  has  parked  his  race  cars  at  the  recruiting 
station  for  eye  catchers  and  several  students  have  asked 
him  questions  about  racing  and  mechanic  work. 

“Most  kids  are  very  surprised  that  I can  be  in  the  Army 
and  work  on  stock  cars  also,”  says  Van  Winkle. 

Recruiting  in  Massachusetts  was  very  different  than  in 
Oklahoma  but  Van  Winkle  says,  “I  like  the  phrase  ‘be  all 
you  can  be,  but  be  yourself . Thaf  s what  I do  in  recruiting 
and  I keep  a good  attitude.  It  works.”  (Debbie  Moser, 
Oklahoma  City  DRC] 

A STREET  CAR  NAMED  “THIS  IS  THE  ARMY”  was 

unveiled  recently  for  Pittsburgh,  known  nationwide  as 
the  “City  of  Champions”.  The  city  now  has  another 
champion  it  can  boast  about  courtesy  of  the  Pittsburgy 
DRC,  the  Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County,  and  the 
99th  Army  Reserve  Command.  It’s  a camouflaged  street- 
car bearing  a distinctive  Army  advertising  message  and 
replicas  of  five-branch  insignias  of  the  combat  arms.  The 
vehicle  transports  rush  hour  crowds  through  downtown 
and  suburban  street  routes. 

Originally  conceived,  planned  and  finalized  during  FY 
80  Army  ad  campaign  production  delayed  completion 
until  Feb.  81. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  decals  to  modify 


the  existing  vehicle  to  also  reflect  the  current  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be”  theme.  (Pittsburgh  DRC] 


Keith  Vallance  Freeman,  the  first  person  to  eniist  for  the  VEAP 
in  eastern  NC  signs  on  the  dotted  line  while  SFC  Jim  Fisher, 
Ahoskie  recruiter,  looks  on.  A 1 980  college  graduate.  Free- 
man plans  to  use  his  education  money  to  get  his  masters 
degree.  An  American  citizen  for  less  than  a year,  he  follows  in 
the  military  footsteps  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, all  of  whom  served  in  the  French  Army.  (Mary 
Jane  Griffin,  Raleigh  DRC) 
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Crisis  management  in  the  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command 


by  Major  J.  Orahood 
HQ  USAREC-OE 

The  ability  of  USAREC  to  “make 
mission”  depends  on  number  of  ex- 
ternal factors  (e.g.,  market  conditions 
which  are  outside  of  our  direct  con- 
trol). But,  this  ability  also  depends  on 
what  we  do  internally  in  our  manage- 
ment system. 

Both  internally  and  externally,  we 
tend  too  much  toward  a crisis-type  or- 
ganization. Certain  processes  can  be 
predicted  in  this  type  of  organization. 
The  end  result  of  these  processes  is  to 
obtain  less  than  what  we  could  obtain 
if  we  used  a different  management 
system.  Certain  negative  events  are 
triggered  in  a crisis  organization  and  a 
compounding  spiral  effect  is  created. 
The  sequence  of  this  downward  spiral 
is  graphically  portrayed  in  Figure  1. 

An  example  of  a crisis  from  without 
is  the  end-of-year  push.  As  shown  in 
the  model  in  Figure  1,  this  sort  of 
crisis  situation  starts  the  downward 
spiral. 

(1)  crisis  first  causes,  on  an  individ- 
ual basis,  a withdrawal,  either  physi- 
cally or  mentally,  of  people  from  the 
unit.  The  effect  of  this  withdrawal  is 
seen  in  reduced  rates  of  production, 
higher  absenteeism,  recruiter  turn- 
over, failure  to  meet  deadline,  et  al. 

(2)  The  level  of  integration  or  cohe- 
siveness of  all  elements  decreases  and 
the  intensity  of  conflicts  is  magnified. 

(3)  The  crisis  causes  a decrease  in 
communication  channels  both  in  terms 
of  its  ability  to  collect  information  and 
ability  to  distribute  it.  This  is  the  first 
major  weakening  of  the  organization 
because  communication  is  the  glue 
that  holds  the  organization  together. 


Fear  of  another  crisis  further  con- 
stricts the  upward  flow  of  informa- 
tion, (e.g.,  “bad  news”).  Subordinates 
will  not  tell  the  boss  any  “bad  news” 
for  fear  of  another  crisis. 

(4)  Throughout  the  command  a crisis 
orientation  causes  a contraction  of 
authority.  The  DRC  commander  takes 
authority  from  area  commanders  and 
sergeants  major.  Area  commanders 
and  assistant  area  commanders  do  the 
same  with  their  subordinates. 

(5)  This  contraction  of  authority 
results  in  stress  among  the  authority 
units  (commanders)  making  up  the 
organization.  To  stay  healthy,  these 
people  will  ward  off  the  frustration  by 
spreading  the  stress  among  their  au- 
thority units. 

(6)  The  spiraling  effect  begins  now 
because  stress  causes  further  with- 
drawal as  the  stress  becomes  intoler- 
able to  its  members.  Recruiters  with- 
draw, stations  withdraw  and  a new 
element  enters. 

(7)  The  increasing  stress  of  crisis 
management  results  in  modification 
of  the  unit’s  standards.  Such  items  as 
new  production  standards  and  new 
appearance  standards  are  adopted. 
These  standards  are  always  lower  than 
those  adhered  to  earlier. 

(8)  The  continued  stress  causes  a 
further  degrading  of  the  collection 
and  distribution  mechanisms  in  the 
communication  system. 

(9)  Stress  results  next  in  conflict 
between  the  authority  units  (station, 
area,  DRC)  and  other  units  in  the 
organization. 

(10)  Spiraling  continues  as  the  new 
element,  conflict,  causes  quickened 
withdrawal  of  the  members  of  the 


organization,  and  further  decreases  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  communica- 
tion system. 

(11)  Two  final  steps  occur  in  this 
process.  The  continued  modification 
of  organization  standards  results  in 
intra-organizational  conflict,  (e.g.. 


1 , Crisis  causes  withdrawl 


^ From  Herman  Model,  "Some  Consequences  of  Crisis 
Which  Limit  the  Viabiiity  of  Organizations, " by  Charles 
F.  Hermann,  Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  June 
1963,  p.  66. 
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recruiter-to-recruiter  in  a station]  and 
further  withdrawal  behavior  mani- 
fested in  lower  level  production,  per- 
sonnel turnover,  et  al. 

(12)  The  continued  decreases  in 
communication  cause  (13]  a continua- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  behavior.^ 

This  process  is  at  work  in  USAREC 
at  various  levels,  but  it  affects  pro- 
duction most  at  DRC  level.  Having 
been  in  a substantial  number  of  DRC 
and  having  spoken  face-to-face  with 
more  than  1,000  recruiters,  I think  the 
following  is  happening  with  some 
variation  in  “failing”  DRC.  The  ex- 
ample starts  this  way.  Low  produc- 
tion causes  crises  from  all  levels  to 
enter  the  DRC  and  as  this  occurs, 
production  decreases  because  of  the 
decreasing  integration  in  the  unit. 

The  DRC  commander,  as  well  as 
the  other  commanders,  in  actuality 
know  less  and  less  about  what  is 
occurring  in  their  units  because  of  the 
less  efficient  communication  system. 
The  grapevine  is  well  at  work  though, 
and  it  spreads  distorted  information. 

We  then  observe  the  DRC  com- 
mander, area  commander,  station 
commander  taking  authority  from  all 
of  those  under  them  trying  to  gain 
control  of  the  situation.  This  is  when 
the  DRC  commander  becomes  the  ser- 
geant major  (whether  he  admits  it  or 
not]  as  he  assumes  the  sergeant  major’s 
authority.  Not  able  to  cope  with  the 
stress  he  is  feeling,  he  distributes  it  to 
his  subordinates  and  they  in  turn  do 
the  same. 

By  the  time  this  gets  to  the  recruiter 
that  stress  may  become  so  great  that 
he  and  his  fellow  recruiters  may,  in 
fact,  lower  their  standards  as  a result. 
They  will  stop  all  external  communi- 
cation except  for  the  minimum  re- 
quired as  a means  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  “they,”  who  are  causing 
this  stress. 

The  common  approach  to  curing 
this  lower  production  is  for  the  leaders 
to  prescribe  training.  Training  is  re- 
quired, but  not  in  many  situations  like 
this  because  the  base  problem  has 
nothing  to  do  with  training;  it  has  to 
do  with  commitment. 

An  example  of  this  occurred  in  a 
station  that  I was  in  some  time  ago. 
The  station  is  exactly  making  mission 


because  of  a conscious  decision  on  the 
part  of  those  recruiters.  They  have 
withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  DRC 
and  now  operate  separately  from  the 
larger  organization  because  they  per- 
ceived that  their  reward  for  over- 
achievement was  a crisis  call  for  more 
production.  The  DRC  commander  did 
not  understand  why  this  station  did 
not  continue  to  be  top  station,  felt  that 
the  leadership  in  the  station  was  at 
fault,  and  prescribed  training  as  a 
cure. 

The  “a  little  more  leadership”  plati- 
titude  that  we  use  is  correct,  but  it 
should  entail  recognizing  what  is  oc- 
curring as  the  first  means  to  stop  the 
downward  process.  In  a DRC  exam- 
ple, I have  seen  the  following.  Be- 
cause of  the  crisis  situation  and  the 
inability  of  the  DRC  to  resolve  conflict 
the  DRC  has  divided  itself  into  a large 
number  of  subgroups;  cliques  have 
developed  and  some  people  in  the 
DRC  have  become  social  isolates  (e.  g. , 
PDNCO]. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  mutual  dis- 
paragement among  the  various  cliques, 
DRC  staff  sections  and  DRC  staff  to 
field  (most  often].  Gloomy  rumor  is 
abundant  and  the  DRC  becomes  unat- 
tractive to  its  members  — most  often 
the  recruiter.  New  personnel  do  not 
want  to  be  assigned  there;  recruiters 
in  the  DRC  look  for  a means  to  leave 
the  DRC,  such  as  lateral  transfer  or 
even  relief. 

In  many  cases  we  hear  that  those 
leaving  are  the  “good”  ones  and,  as 
they  leave,  those  who  remain  become 
more  insecure.  The  DRC  tends  to  stop 
initiating  ideas,  squashes  would-be 
innovators  and  does  only  what  it  is 
sure  will  be  wanted  by  its  superiors. 
The  DRC  sees  itself  as  a weak  com- 
petitor among  DRC  having  related 
functions. 

Other  DRC’s  are  no  longer  seen  as 
entities  to  be  cooperated  with,  but  as 
more  powerful  DRC  with  which  this 
DRC  must  compete,  but  against  which 
it  cannot  win.  There  is  a definite  cycle 
of  defeat  where  the  self-image  of  the 
DRC  deteriorates,  leading  to  inaction 
which  confirms  its  estimate  of  itself. 
A key  in  this  process  is  that  to  stop  or 
revise  the  cycle  usually  requires  inter- 
vention from  outside  the  DRC. 


Not  getting  into  this  process  in  the 
first  place  is  of  course  the  best  solu- 
tion. The  important  element  is  for  the 
commander  to  choose  the  style  of 
leadership  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  single  correct  leader- 
ship style.  The  style  that  is  used  by  a 
battalion  commander  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  use  with  recruiters  who 
have  a high  degree  of  “task  maturity,” 
(i.e.,  they  know  their  job].  By  the  same 
token,  the  new  recruiter  needs  a great 
deal  more  leadership  “structure”  be- 
cause of  his  relatively  low  “task  ma- 
turity.” 

In  my  experience,  weaker  com- 
manders of  area  and  DRC  are  often 
too  low  in  task  behavior  (concern  for 
purpose]  and  relationship  behavior 
(concern  for  people]  or  high  in  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  But  again,  it 
depends  on  the  situation. 

An  area  commander  with  a team  of 
superstars  may  well  be  effective  with 
a low  task/low  relationship  style.  Un- 
fortunately, all  areas  are  not  com- 
posed of  superstars.  A DRC  com- 
mander entering  a DRC  with  turbu- 
lence, low  morale,  conflict,  etc.,  may 
well  perform  best  using  a high  task/ 
high  relationship  leadership  style. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  an 
organization  that  has  a crisis  organi- 
zation as  a parent  unit  must  necessari- 
ly be  a crisis  organization.  Therefore, 
USAREC  will  be  a crisis  organization 
to  the  extent  that  HQDA  is,  and  so 
forth  in  Regions,  DRC,  and  Areas. 
The  effective  commander  though,  can 
dampen  the  effect  of  external  crisis  on 
his  own  organization  by  simply  not 
transmitting  those  stresses  down  to 
his  subordinates. 

A commander  who  employs  a man- 
agement system  that  operatively  pro- 
vides job  and  personal  fulfillment 
while  dampening  the  amount  of  crisis- 
related  stress  that  is  translated  down- 
ward will  ultimately  achieve  success 
in  recruiting  because  subordinates  will 
commit  themselves  to  that  command- 
er, that  organization  and  the  objective. 

^Ibid.,  p.  66-82. 
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Field  Artillery's 
'tough' ones 


The  last  of  the  Sheila  Samples  in-depth  series  on  Basic  Training  appears  this  month  on 
the  next  6 pages.  This  series  appears  courtesy  of  the  Ft  Sill  CANNONEER.  The  last 
installment  describes  the  complexities  of  artillery  AIT. 


Artillery  trainees  also  learn  basic  infantry  weapons  such  as  the  Ml 6 rifle. 
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A LOT  of  people  are  asking  where 
the  Army’s  training  stands  in 
conjunction  with  the  rapid  pace  of 
technology.  They  want  to  know  if  the 
all-vol  force  has  the  moxie  to  get  the 
job  done  once  it’s  in  harness. 

They  also  want  to  know  if  today’s 
soldiers  really  need  all  that  physical 
stuff  since  the  modern  battlefield  will 
surely  have  more  buttons  than  bar- 
bells. . . 

They’re  asking  a lot  of  questions, 
but  what  they  really  want  to  know  is 
— “Who’s  going  to  take  care  of  ‘me’  if 
the  going  gets  tough?” 

The  ‘tough’  ones 

At  Ft.  Sill,  the  “tough”  are  young- 
sters, mostly  17-19  year  old  kids  from 
cities,  towns  and  hamlets  across  the 
United  States,  parts  of  Europe,  Puerto 
Rico,  some  of  the  Pacific  islands  and 
Canada.  They  come  here,  some  wide- 
eyed  and  unsure,  others  street-wise 
and  swaggering.  They  know  a lot  of 
things,  none  of  which  will  make  their 
12  weeks  of  one-station  unit  training 
(OSUTj  any  easier. 

It  isn’t  long  before  they’re  referring 
to  themselves  as  “Bravo,”  “Echo,” 
“Foxtrot,”  “Delta”  and  “Charlie.”  The 
men  behind  the  labels  are  cannoneers 
(13B]  who  will  man  the  howitzers 
which  will  be  scootin’  and  shootin’  on 
tomorrow’s  battlefield. 

There’s  the  fire  direction  center 
people  (13E),  who’ll  be  getting  calls 
from  forward  observers  [13F),  and 
will  do  all  sorts  of  intricate  computa- 
tions before  telling  howitzer  crews 
which  settings  to  use,  and  where  to 
move  their  tubes  for  firing. 

The  forward  observer  (FO)  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  fire  support  team 
(FIST);  in  fact,  gives  it  the  clout  need- 
ed to  protect  the  poeple  who’re  back 
here  asking  questions.  The  FO  is  about 
as  artillery  as  you  can  get,  yet  his  job  is 
to  hang  out  with  maneuver  units  such 
as  infantry  or  armor,  so  he  can  get  a 
better  bead  on  enemy  targets  and  call 
for  artillery  fire  adjustment  rounds. 

The  missile  folks  — Lance  (15D) 
and  Pershing  (15E)  are  a select  bunch, 
and  their  future’s  pretty  firm.  They’ll 
either  be  stationed  at  Ft.  Sill  or  they 
will  head  for  Europe,  because  they’re 


taxed  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining, operating  and  keeping  “at  the 
ready”  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  Europe. 

Last,  but  definitely  not  least  in  im- 
portance, are  the  82C’s  — surveyors 
who  get  the  undivided  attention  of 
everybody  on  the  battlefield,  because 
they  not  only  have  to  tell  artillery 
batteries  exactly  where  they  are,  but 
must  position  them  so  that  they’re 
where  they  “think”  they  are. 

Six  specialties 

These  six  specialties  make  up  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  “Multiple  OSUT” 
field  artillery  training,  a combination 
of  basic  training  (BT)  and  advanced 
individual  training  (AIT)  which  has 
been  offered  at  the  FATC  since  June 
1978,  although  the  13B  cannoneer  has 
been  getting  AIT  here  since  June  1976 . 

Basic  training  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  training  picture.  In  fact.  Army- 
wide, it’ll  soon  be  back  to  even  more 
basics  because  a week  has  been  added 
to  the  common  soldiering  skills  por- 
tion of  OSUT. 

During  this  additional  week,  ac- 
cording to  DA  officials,  it  wilt  be  more 
marching,  running,  conditioning 


through  hyped-up  PT  programs,  more 
nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
(NBC)  training,  map  reading  and  bet- 
ter communications  methods. 

As  long  as  a fighting  force  is  seen  as 
a green  mass;  a glob  of  trends,  ten- 
dencies and  scores  rather  than  as  in- 
dividual men  and  women,  there  will 
always  be  questions  and  off-the-wall 
speculation.  People  will  continue  to 
query  each  other  regarding  the  quality 
and  readiness  of  the  all-volunteer 
force. 

Strange,  that  nobody  ever  asks  a 
volunteer  — - “Are  you  fit  . . . are  you 
ready  . . . are  you  good  enough  to  fight 
for  me?”  Who  else  is  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  know  the  answers  to  those 
questions? 

We  thought  it  was  important  enough 
to  do  just  that  and,  by  skulking  around 
behind  the  rocks,  bushes  and  trees  on 
Ft.  Sill’s  ranges,  managed  to  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  basic  field 
artillery  soldiering  is  all  about.  In  the 
process,  we  managed  to  discover  — 
not  what  the  Army  thinks  of  its  soldier 
— but  what  some  soldiers  think  about 
their  Army. 

If  you  ask  us  — basically,  the  field 
artillery  is  alive  and  well  and  living  in 
Oklahoma. 


Can  recruits  function? 


The  future  has  a sneaky  way  of 
becoming  the  present.  Not  too 
many  years  ago,  weapons  that  the 
Army  is  already  considering  obsolete 
could  have  come  only  from  a Star 
Wars  drawing  board. 

One  of  the  big  questions  in  the 
Army  today  is  — can  a young  man  or 
woman  come  directly  from  high 
school  into  the  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nological world,  and  be  able  to  per- 
form in  it  proficiently? 

According  to  OPT  Jeffrey  E.  Jen- 
kins, training  officer  for  the  Field 
Artillery  Training  Center  (FATC),  al- 
though changes  in  training  are  wide- 
spread, they  aren’t  considered  revolu- 
tionary. 


Keep  pace  with  progress 

“We  just  try  to  keep  pace  with 
progress,”  Jenkins  said,  and  added, 
“sometimes,  we  even  manage  to  get  a 
couple  of  steps  ahead.  Although  we 
might  do  more  sophisticated  things  on 
the  modern  battlefield,  we’ll  never  get 
away  from  the  basic  soldiering.” 

Jenkins  said  it  takes  time  to  develop 
a highly  conditioned  combat  soldier, 
able  to  function  and  to  survive  in  the 
complex  world  in  which  he’ll  find 
himself,  but  that  FATC  has  no  plans 
to  abandon  the  common,  day-to-day 
tasks  a soldier  must  know. 
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“Physical  training  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  technological  training,”  he 
said.  “Soldiers  must  go  through  condi- 
tioning courses,  go  on  runs,  confi- 
dence courses,  road  marches  . . . They 
have  to  perform  as  ‘buddy’  teams  in 
combat  situations  where  they  must 
move,  fire  and  support  each  other.” 

Week  added 

Jenkins,  a West  Point  graduate 
from  Philadelphia,  has  been  at  Ft.  Sill 
since  March  1978.  He  pointed  out  that 
both  the  basic  training  portion  and  the 
advanced  individual  training  portion 
of  initial  entry  training  is  being  ex- 
panded one  week  — not  for  increased 
technical  instruction,  but  to  get  back 
to  basics,  such  as  more  PT,  map  read- 
ing, better  communications,  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  training.  . . 

“If  you’re  going  to  be  part  of  the  fire 
support  team  (FIST],  a member  of  the 
combined  arms  team,  you  have  to  get 
out  there  and  actually  work  with  the 
same  people  who’ll  be  alongside  you 
on  the  battlefield,”  Jenkins  stated. 

However,  Jenkins  admitted  that 
FATC  is  spending  more  time  training 
people  who’ll  be  operating  highly  tech- 
nical weapons  systems  and  devices 
now  being  fielded.  He  said  in  addition 
to  the  13B  (cannoneer]  and  five  multi- 
ple OSUT  specialies  — 13E  (fire  direc- 
tion], 13F  (forward  observer],  15D  and 
15E  (Lance  and  Pershing  missile 
crewmen]  and  82C  (surveyors],  there 
are  a number  of  MOS  which  receive 
just  AIT  instruction  here. 

More  new  weapons 

“Each  year,  we  develop  more  and 
more  new  weapons  and  weapons  sys- 
tems,” Jenkins  said.  “The  latest  ad- 
vances are  reflected  in  military  hard- 
ware. The  more  complex  we  make  our 
weapons,  the  more  training  our  peo- 
ple need.” 

Jenkins  said  that  FATC’s  future 
training  will  take  advantage  of  more 
simulators  and  devices.  “For  exam- 
ple,” he  said,  “right  now,  it’s  possible 
for  a man  to  be  trained  to  fire  an  M16 
rifle  without  ever  squeezing  off  a 
round  of  ammunition.” 

He  cited  the  Weaponeer,  a com- 
puter-with-video-screen  device  used 


on  Ft.  Sill  ranges  which  uses  a laser 
beam  to  analyze  the  mistakes  a man 
makes  when  firing  a rifle. 

“The  instructor  watches  the  screen 
and  can  diagnose  a firing  problem  on 
the  spot.  He  can  tell  if  a soldier  is  not 
breathing  properly  or  if  his  sight  aline- 
ment  is  off.  After  he  sees  the  picture 
wobble  all  over  the  place.”  Jenkins 
smiled,  “he  can  pretty  well  tell  a guy 
what  he’s  doing  wrong.” 

Jenkins  emphasized  that  simulators 
are  definitely  the  training  devices  of 
the  future  artilleryman.  “We’ve  come 
up  with  fancy  simulators  to  do  just 
about  everything  we’ll  be  doing  on  the 
battlefield,”  he  said.  “We  can  teach 
our  soldiers  to  be  accurate,  and  they 


don’t  waste  untold,  expensive  rounds 
of  ammunition. 

“Also,”  he  continued,  “the  Army  has 
just  come  out  with  a 155mm  round 
that  doesn’t  make  any  noise.  And,”  he 
kidded,  “I  suspect  that  this  was  de- 
signed for  civilians  living  next  to  a 
training  post,  rather  than  for  soldiers.” 

Prototype  simulators 

According  to  Jenkins,  counterfire 
people  and  TACFIRE  crews  all  have 
simulators  of  weapons  that  might  not 
be  fielded  for  10  to  20  years.  He  says 
these  are  “prototypes,”  strictly  train- 
ing devices;  most,  the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  in  the  world. 

At  Ft.  Knox,  Jenkins  says  tank  fire 
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missions  are  simulated,  and  he  says 
the  Army  is  considering  simulating 
the  inside  of  a self-propelled  how- 
itzer. “If  you  visit  various  Army  posts 
and  see  the  different  subjects  that  are 
taught  through  the  use  of  these  simu- 
lators, you’d  realize  that  we’re  already 
in  the  future  as  far  as  training  goes,’’ 
Jenkins  said. 

It  all  boils  down  to  money,  whether 
it’s  past,  present  or  future,  according 
to  Jenkins.  “Simulation  is  cheaper,” 
he  explained,  “and,  in  most  cases, 
much  more  accurate.  However,”  he 
was  quick  to  add,  “any  soldier  will  tell 
you  that  there’s  no  substitute  for  firing 
a round  downrange.  So,  although  we 
might  be  leaning  more  toward  simu- 
lated training,  we’re  still  going  to  have 
to  do  the  real  thing.” 

Mobilization  continues  to  be  the 
key  to  a successful  fighting  force,  and 
Jenkins  says  that  FATC  has  both  a 
peacetime  program  of  instruction  and 


a stepped-up  mobilization  program  of 
instruction. 

“For  example,”  Jenkins  explained, 
“during  peacetime,  basic  combat  train- 
ing is  eight  weeks,  but  will  be  short- 
ened to  six  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. Most  AIT  courses  will  also  be 
shortened  for  mobilization,”  Jenkins 
said,  “although,  because  of  their  tech- 
nical nature,  some  cannot  be.” 

Many  people  think  that,  because  of 
computerized  weapons  systems,  few- 
er soldiers  will  man  tomorrow’s  force. 
Jenkins  says  just  the  opposite  is  true. 

“We’re  looking  at  a more  mobile 
Army  in  the  future.  One  that  travels 
around  in  tracks;  all  our  systems  are 
‘hardened,’  which  means  that  we  don’t 
have  trucks  lumbering  around  on  the 
battlefield  anymore.  Not  only  our  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems,  but  our  per- 
sonnel, will  be  able  to  shoot  and  scoot 
— hit  and  run  — and  they’ll  do  it  in 
armored  vehicles. 


“Computers  have  replaced  a lot  of 
people,”  Jenkins  said,  “but  it  takes 
legions  of  people  to  maintain  those 
machines.  The  more  machines  you 
have;  the  more  detailed  they  are  — the 
more  people  you  need  to  repair  them 
and  to  keep  them  running  smoothly. 

Tomorrow’s  supply  channels  will 
bulge  with  more  equipment.  Even 
now,  Jenkins  says,  we’re  seeing  a lot 
more  stuff  flowing  down  through  the 
supply  system.  The  Army  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  a tremendous  logistics 
problem.  So,  the  people  who  step  out 
of  line  units  will  take  their  places  in 
support  units. 

“Today’s  Army  is  a pretty  good 
place  to  be,”  Jenkins  concluded 
thoughtfully.  “And,  looking  at  the 
whole  training  picture.  I’d  say  that  the 
Army  offers  a pretty  neat  ‘future’  to 
this  country’s  men  and  women.” 
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Earning  the  name:  Redlegs 


Not  everybody  in  the  Army  looks 
like  the  bright-eyed,  well-ad- 
justed “at  last  I am  me”  soldiers  who 
people  the  commericals,  posters  and 
advertising  literature  which  filters 
through  society. 

Not  in  basic  training,  anyway.  Es- 
pecially not  in  the  rigorous  12-week 
basic  training  and  advanced  individ- 
ual training  that  field  artillery  combat 
soldiers  undergo  at  Ft.  Sill. 

Here  by  choice 

They’re  all  here  by  choice,  and  they 
keep  coming  — pouring  into  the  Field 


Artillery  Training  Center  (FATCj  at 
an  average  of  450-500  a week,  50 
weeks  a year.  In  short,  business  is 
booming.  So  much,  that  the  non-high 
school  grad’s  chances  of  getting  a 
piece  of  the  action  — to  coin  a cliche 
— are  slim  . . . and  none. 

The  Army  has  always  been  a pretty 
good  place  to  be,  but  over  the  years, 
has  acquired  the  stereotyped  image  of 
being  mostly  a “job  of  last  resort”  for 
those  who  can’t  make  it  on  the  out- 
side. It’s  true  that  many  young  sol- 
diers flock  to  the  armed  services  be- 
cause of  limited  job  opportunity  else- 
where, but  as  one  young  Battery  B, 
3rd  Cannon  Training  Battalion  sol- 
dier put  it  — “I  could  have  made  it  in 


civilian  life  — but  not  as  well,  nor  as 
quickly  as  I can  in  the  Army.” 

Sometimes  the  least  likely  trainees 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  rugged  sol- 
diers. Looking  more  like  “Barnaby  the 
Scrivner,”  one  of  literature’s  classic 
characters  who  chose  to  break  a life- 
time of  self-imposed  silence  with  an 
occasional  “I  prefer  not  to”  — than  a 
potential  “Sergeant  Rock,’’  John 
Klemiato,  Omaha,  NB,  says  he  joined 
the  Army  on  the  rebound. 

‘More  my  style’ 

“I’d  really  rather  be  in  the  Air 
Force,”  Klemiato  said  candidly.  “But 
I’m  a very  cautious  person  and,  some- 
how the  Army  seemed  more  my  style. 
I chose  artillery  because  it  was  a two- 
year  option;  certainly  not  for  any 
thrill  connected  to  firing  weapons. 

Klemiato,  balding  and  weighing  in 
at  240  pounds,  looks  much  older  than 
his  24  years,  but  he  said  he  was 
probably  “more  frightened  than  all  the 
others  put  together.” 

“I’ve  never  been  good  with  my 
hands  or,  for  that  matter  — any  part  of 
my  body,”  he  smiled.  “Training  began 
as  pure  agony  and  got  progressively 
worse.  I lost  40  pounds  in  10  weeks.  It 
all  came  to  a head  on  the  Slide  for  Life 
obstacle.  I got  up  there,  looked  down 
and  decided  flat  out  that  I didn’t  want 
any  part  of  this  nonsense.  I balked.  I 
said,  ‘no,  sir,  I don’t  want  any  more.  I 
don’t  want  any  part  of  the  Army.’ 

“I’d  be  up  there  yet,”  Klemiato  said 
fervently,  “if  Sergeant  Andree  hadn’t 
come  right  up  there  beside  me.  He 
didn’t  holler  at  me.  Didn’t  say  much  of 
anything,”  Klemiato  recalled,  “but  just 
told  me  how  well  I was  doing.  And, 
when  we  came  down  that  rope,  we 
came  down  together.  When  my  feet 
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hit  the  ground,  I was  a soldier.” 

The  easiest  thing  for  Klemiato  to 
do,  he  says,  was  to  take  orders  — “es- 
pecially when  they  told  me  to  go  to 
bed  at  night.  And,”  he  added,  “I  was 
always  glad  to  be  quiet.” 

Klemiato  said  living  with  a "group” 
was  something  he  could  do  without. 
“Fve  always  lived  alone,”  he  said. 
“Having  to  lie  there  at  night  and  listen 
to  other  people  breathing,  moving, 
playing  radios  — was  the  worst  pres- 
sure of  the  entire  12  weeks.  I hope 
when  I get  to  Ft.  Campbell  that  living 
conditions  are  better.” 

Taking  orders 

According  to  Michael  Loyster,  Au- 
burn, NY,  the  most  difficult  thing 
about  the  Army  is  “learning  to  take 
orders  right  away.  It  seemed  like  there 
was  always  somebody  there  telling 
me  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do, 
from  the  minute  I arrived  at  Ft.  Sill 
until  I graduated.  I had  a hard  time 
adjusting. 

“Loyster  says  when  he  joined  the 
Army  July  14,  it  was  after  three  of  his 
Auburn  buddies  returned  from  their 
basic  — tanned,  lean  and  raving  about 
the  excitement  they  found  in  the 
Army.  His  was  a delayed  enlistment, 
and  when  he  arrived  here  September 
24,  he  says  he  was  plenty  scared. 

“I’ve  always  been  smaller  than  any- 
body else  my  age,”  he  said,  “and  the 
physical  part  of  training  was  almost 
too  much  for  me.  I don’t  think  they 
planned  the  obstacle  course  or  PT  for 
little  guys  like  me.” 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  Loyster 
to  accomplish  during  OSUT  was  the 
road  march.  “We  had  to  march  15 
miles  in  full  gear,”  he  said.  “That 
means  back  pack,  sleeping  bag,  tent, 
pole,  stakes,  mattress  — the  whole 
bit,  including  gas  masks,  canteens 
web  gear  and  weapons.  That  was 
about  35  pounds  of  weight  I had  to 
carry  15  miles  — and  I don’t  weigh 
much  more  than  that  myself.” 

Loyster,  like  most  of  his  counter- 
parts, found  going  to  bed  and  waking 
up  with  49  other  guys  “kinda  strange. 
But,  after  we  got  to  know  each  other, 
and  started  getting  passes  it  wasn’t  too 
bad.” 


Loyster  will  be  stationed  with  the 
101st  Airborne  Division,  at  Ft.  Camp- 
bell. He  says  he  likes  his  job  as  a 
cannoneer,  “but  would  rather  work 
inside,  especially  in  the  winter.” 

One  emotion:  fear 

The  one  emotion  the  trainees  had  in 
common  upon  arriving  for  OSUT  was 
fear.  According  to  Tyrone  Lewis,  Wil- 
mington, there  are  different  shades  of 
fear,  and  what  he  felt  was  more  like 
stark  terror. 

“Everything  was  so  confused  the 
first  day,”  he  recalled.  “I  was  com- 
pletely disoriented,  especially  at  the 
Reception  Station.  Three  people 
would  demand  something  of  me  at 
once,  and  my  mind  would  just  go  on 
‘hold.’  I couldn’t  get  it  together  for  the 
first  week,  but  then  I started  liking  it.” 

Lewis  admits  that  he  came  in  strict- 
ly for  a job.  “I  needed  some  security 
for  my  daughter,”  he  explained.  “The 
only  work  I could  find  in  Wilmington 
was  part-time,  and  we  were  having  a 
rough  go  of  it. 

“Now,  that  I’m  through  basic,” 
Lewis  continued,  “I  wouldn’t  mind 
joining  for  three  more  years.  Doing 
my  job  is  the  fun  thing.  I think  I’m 
pretty  good  at  it,  and  I’m  ready  to  go 
anywhere  the  Army  sends  me.  But  the 
physical  stuff  was  pure  hell.  The  only 
thing  I got  out  of  PT  was  blisters.” 

Lewis  will  be  going  to  jump  school 
at  Ft.  Banning,  then  on  to  Ft.  Bragg, 
where  he  says  he  hopes  he  never  has 
to  march  15  miles  in  full  gear  again. 
With  the  82nd  Airborne  Divsion?  He’s 
dreaming! 

Johnny  Henderson  started  planning 
for  his  Army  stint  while  still  in  high 
school  at  Kingstree,  SC.  “I  was  afraid 
of  the  draft,”  he  admitted.  “I  wanted 
to  serve  my  country,  but  I didn’t  like 
the  idea  of  not  having  a say  in  how  I 
did  it.  So,  I joined,”  he  said  simply. 

Likes  new  job 

Henderson,  unlike  most  of  the  oth- 
ers, found  physical  training  a breeze. 
“I  loved  it,”  he  said,  “I  loved  to  biv- 
ouac. It  was  my  first  time  to  ever  sleep 
outdoors,  and  I found  a whole  new 
world  out  there.  The  hardest  thing,” 
he  said,  shaking  his  head,  “was  get- 


ting rolled  out  of  bed  every  morning  at 
four.” 

His  job  as  assistant  gunner  “really 
turns  him  on,”  and  Henderson  says 
he’s  looking  forward  to  duty  at  Ft. 
Lewis.  “What  I wish,”  he  said,  “is  that 
I could  go  back  through  basic  — 
knowing  what  I know  now.  Then,  I 
wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  my  drill  sergeant. 
I could  relax  and  enjoy  it.” 

According  to  Raymond  Delfera,  a 
short,  stocky,  18-year-old  2nd  Pla- 
toon squad  leader,  the  Army  is  right 
up  his  alley.  “My  brothers  are  all  in 
the  Army,  and  they  like  it,”  he  said.  “I 
like  to  do  physical  stuff,  and  I figured 
everybody’s  got  to  be  somewhere.  Be- 
sides,” he  grinned,  “I  got  $2,500  for 
coming  in.  What  they  didn’t  know,” 
he  continued,  “is  that  I’d  have  come  in 
for  nothing.” 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  OSUT 
for  Delfera  was  walking,  but  he  says 
he  wishes  the  overall  training  was 
more  demanding.  As  a 13-Bravo 
headed  for  the  2nd  Infantry  Division 
in  Korea,  he  says  he  wants  to  be  as 
ready  as  the  Army  can  make  him. 

There’s  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Boys  from  Battery  B that  they’re  the 
best  troops  in  all  services.  “If  the  rest 
of  the  Army  is  like  us”  they  agreed 
unanimously,  “this  country  is  ready.” 
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Commentary 


There  ought  to  be  one  word  for  basic 


Although  the  us  Army  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  training,  by 
far  the  most  important  “learning”  a 
soldier  does  is  during  his  initial  12 
weeks  when  the  whole  ball  of  wax  is 
shoved  at  him  with  machine-gun  ra- 
pidity. 

The  transformation  of  a “Joe  Lunch- 
bucket”  or  a “Drugstore  Johnny”  into  a 
lean,  quick-thinking,  combat-ready 
soldier  is  a strange  and  wondrous 
thing.  And,  the  only  way  to  get  there 
from  here  is  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
training  that  connects  the  two  totally 
opposite  worlds. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  exciting, 
there  ought  to  be  a word  for  it.  One 
good,  plain,  honest  word  would  do 
more  for  recruiting  than  the  millions 
of  tons  of  baffling  verbiage  which  an- 
nually falls  through  the  Army’s  ad- 
vertising cracks. 

One  word  aptly  describing  this  12- 
week  creative  process  would  have  the 
masses  springing  to  life  like  legions  of 
Minutemen.  Recruiters  would  be  in 
such  demand  that,  like  movie  stars, 
they’d  require  bodyguards,  unlisted 
telephones,  form  letters  saying,  “Don’t 
call  us  — we’ll  call  you  ...” 

Unfortunately,  the  flaw  in  the  sys- 
tem (or  gimcrack  in  the  gobbledy- 
gook)  is  that,  once  dressed  in  identi- 
cal uniforms,  subjected  to  identical 
regimentation,  food,  weapons  and 
goals  — these  same  legions  undergo 
yet  another  type  of  transformation. 

They  speak  with  the  same  voice. 
Use  the  same  dictionary.  They  belong 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Banality;  their 
coagulated  language  is  shot  clear 
through  with  flat,  drab,  many-sylla- 
bled,  safe  words.  Words  that  defy 
understanding,  skirt  logic  and  do  all 
kinds  of  crazy  things  with  communi- 
cation. 


Although  faced  with  the  awesome 
possibility  that  it  can’t  be  conducted, 
implemented,  parametered  or  expe- 
dited, someone  should  come  up  with  a 
word  — a shining  gem  of  a word  that 
describes  the  “soldierization”  process 
going  on  at  the  Field  Artillery  Train- 
ing Center  (FATC). 

When  God  did  it,  the  word  “crea- 
tion” was  as  many-splendored  as  the 
act  itself.  Somehow,  it’s  difficult  to 
imagine  God  (even  if  the  stars  were  on 
His  shoulders)  being  caught  “rib- 
handed,” and  in  the  process  of  “hu- 
manization” yet. 

What  is  it  that  happens  at  FATC 
during  those  12  weeks  of  basic  combat 
training  and  advanced  individual 
training?  Looking  back  across  the 
bridge  into  the  “other  world,”  why  is  it 
that  so  many  soldiers  inanely  describe 
their  initial  entry  training  as  a “chal- 
lenge”? Or,  better  yet  — a “learning 
experience”? 

Calling  such  a dramatic,  never-to- 
be-reversed  change  in  one’s  life  a 
“learning  experience”  is  like  calling 
Mount  St.  Helens  an  impotent  mole- 
hill. Until  recently,  I decided  that  the 
change  was  either  so  profound  that  no 
single  word  would  do  the  job  — or  that 
I had  one  wheel  in  the  sand  and  the 
making  of  a soldier  was,  indeed,  noth- 
ing more  than  a learning  experience. 

In  an  effort  to  dissect  this  pheno- 
menon, I “went  through”  the  trans- 
formation process  with  a group  of 
trainees  assigned  to  Battery  B,  3rd 
Cannon  Training'Battalion  FATC. 

Now,  THAT  was  a learning  exper- 
ience . . . 

I learned  that  becoming  a soldier  is 
much  more  than  casting  aside  fear  and 
narcissism  and  taking  your  place  in 
line.  It  has  to  do  with  realism,  disci- 
pline, and  with  common  purpose, 
camaraderie  — caring  about  lives  oth- 
er than  your  own  — and  with  striding 


forth  to  see  that  those  lives  are  pro- 
tected. 

I also  learned  that,  if  you  catch  a 
young  trainee  in  mid-soldierization, 
you’ll  hear  plenty  of  words.  Although 
most  aren’t  printable,  I learned  that  if 
you  listen  very  carefully  to  what  ini- 
tial entry  training  isn’t,  sooner  or  later 
a picture  will  emerge  as  to  what  it  is. 

It  seems  that  basic  training  isn’t 
fun.  It  isn’t  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be, 
nor  do  many  trainees  recall  the  rigors 
of  training  as  being  their  recruiters’ 
main  selling  point.  However,  those 
who  “make”  it  through  graduation, 
will  tell  you  in  a hurry  that  their 
training  also  wasn’t  half  bad. 

“Basic  training  is  hell,”  one  dis- 
gruntled trainee  muttered  bitterly.  “I 
don’t  want  any  part  of  the  Army  if  this 
is  what  it’s  like. 

“It  sure  is,”  another  grinned,  crack- 
ing mud  from  chin  to  hairline.  “Boy  — 
have  I got  a lot  to  write  my  old  lady 
tonight!” 

“What  I can’t  believe,”  a third 
whispered  forlornly,  nodding  in  the 
direction  of  eagle-eyed  SFC  Lindle 
Bagby,  FATC’s  senior  drill  sergeant 
— “is  that  they’d  allow  a guy  like  that 
to  be  on  our  side.  It”ll  be  a miracle  if  I 
make  it.  . . ” 

“It  sure  will,  son,”  I thought,  look- 
ing at  the  bedraggled,  bone-weary 
crew.  “It’ll  be  a miracle  if  any  of  you 
make  it.” 

Suddenly,  as  I stared  at  the  group  of 
“trainees  in  transition,”  it  hit  me.  Ini- 
tial entry  training  is  everything  they 
say  it  is  — challenge,  learning  experi- 
ence, soldierization  — and  much, 
much  more. 

At  long  last  I had  my  word,  and  it 
was  a good  one  — plain  and  honest.  I 
knew  what  the  FATC  was  up  to.  Not 
only  making  soldiers,  but  caught  in 
the  act.  . . 

In  a word,  what’s  going  on  at  the 
FATC  is  nothing  short  of  — a miracle. 
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by  Bob  Rivenburg 
PAO,  7th  Signal  Command 
Ft.  Ritchie,  MD 

Furnishings  at  the  Ft.  Ritchie  reen- 
listment office  are  no  different  than 
most  others,  with  one  exception.  Be- 
hind, SFC  Johnny’s  desk,  sits  the  RE- 
TAIN computer  terminal. 

RETAIN  is  a system  of  computer 
terminals  located  at  most  posts 
throughout  CONUS  and  overseas  lo- 
cations. It  is  designed  to  provide  in- 
formation in  the  shortest  time  to  sol- 
diers considering  reenlistment.  This 
includes  information  on  assignment 
vacancies  and  available  school  quotas 
based  upon  the  soldier’s  qualifica- 
tions and  desires.  Unlike  most  groups 
of  letters  in  Army  jargon,  RETAIN 
stands  for  nothing  else.  It  means  what 
it  says  — a tool  to  assist  soldiers  who 
desire  to  be  retained  in  the  Army. 

For  a Ft.  Ritchie  soldier  the  system 
begins  with  a visit  to  the  unit  reen- 
listment NCO’s  office.  Options  are 
discussed  and  depending  on  the  sol- 
dier’s qualifications,  one  or  more  are 
selected.  The  reenlistment  NCO  then 
goes  to  the  post  reenlistment  NCO, 
who  enters  botht  he  soldier’s  choice  of 
dier’s  qualifications,  one  or  more  are 
selected.  The  reenlistment  NCO  then 
goes  to  the  post  reenlistment  NCO, 
who  enters  both  the  soldier’s  choice  of 
option  and  qualifications  into  the  sys- 
tem by  using  a keyboard  similar  to 
that  of  a typewriter. 

The  basic  active  service  date  and 
basic  pay  entry  date  ensures  the  soldier 


meets  the  time-in-service  requirements 
for  reenlistment.  A complete  check  is 
made  later  through  the  Centralized 
Assignment  Procedures  System  III 
(CAP  III)  before  assignment  instruc- 
tions are  issued.  CAP  III  is  an  auto- 
mated information  system  designed  to 
assist  in  making  enlisted  assignments. 
If  the  soldier  is  eligible  for  reenlist- 
ment, RETAIN  attempts  to  match  the 
soldier’s  preference  and  qualifications 
to  either  an  assignment  or  to  a service 
school  quota,  depending  on  the  chos- 
en reenlistment  options.  The  entire 
process  can  normally  be  completed  in 
a matter  of  minutes. 

RETAIN  represents  a great  im- 
provement over  previous  methods  of 
providing  reenlistment  data  to  the 
field.  Before  RETAIN,  all  communi- 
cations betweeen  reenlistment  NCO’s 
and  MILPERCEN  were  handled  tele- 
phonically.  The  reenlistment  NCO 
had  to  call  MILPERCEN’s  Force  Man- 
agement Branch,  which  then  had  to 
manually  process  the  application. 
This  processing  included  making  a 
check  of  the  individual’s  reenlistment 
qualifications  against  the  Enlisted 
Master  File,  obtaining  either  an  as- 
signment or  a school  quota,  and  call- 
ing the  information  back  to  the  reen- 
listment NCO.  In  most  cases,  this  re- 
quired coordination  with  other 
MILPERCEN  branches  and  usually  a 
great  deal  of  time.  The  old  system 
required  7-14  days  for  a service  school 
request  and  3-7  days  for  an  overseas 
request.  With  RETAIN,  the  informa- 


tion is  received  instantly. 

Some  soldiers  are  finding  that  as- 
signments to  their  preference  are  not 
available.  In  most  cases,  this  is  a 
result  of  choices  made  by  the  soldiers 
themselves,  based  on  the  Army’s  en- 
listed strength  within  the  selected 
area.  For  example,  the  three  most 
requested  overseas  areas  have  been 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Panama.  Because 
of  the  great  demand  and  limited  posi- 
tions, these  areas  have  been  consis- 
tently over  100  percent  of  their  au- 
thorized strengths.  Assignments  to 
these  areas  are  at  a premium. 

Since  RETAIN  was  introduced  in 
the  spring  of  1977,  the  credibility  of 
the  entire  reenlistment  effort  has  in- 
creased because  of  the  system’s  im- 
mediate response.  This  saving  of  time 
permits  improved  counseling.  No 
longer  do  they  have  to  wait  days  to 
find  out  if  an  option  is  not  available, 
they  can  know  right  away.  If  the 
option  is  not  available  and  the  soldier 
still  desires  it,  his  name  can  be  placed 
on  a waiting  list  until  a match  be- 
comes available.  RETAIN  can  also 
list  other  possibilities  for  a soldier  to 
consider. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  assign- 
ment management,  the  earlier  a sol- 
dier contacts  RETAIN  through  the 
unit  reenlistment  NCO,  the  greater 
the  chances  are  of  getting  an  assign- 
ment to  the  school  of  choice.  RETAIN 
is  a great  system  which  monitors  the 
overall  reenlistment  process  and  helps 
the  soldier  to  get  what  is  desired.  ^ 
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30  Officers  missing. 

More  than  30  Army  officers  are  reported  missing  and  a 
search  is  underway  to  locate  them. 

Officials  are  certain  the  missing  officers  are  hidden 
within  the  enlisted  ranks,  appearing  to  the  casual  ob- 
server as  ordinary  soldiers.  However,  certain  tell-tale 
traits  distinguish  them  from  their  peers:  they  have  ob- 
vious leadership  qualities  and  above-average  academic 
skills. 

The  disappearance  of  these  officers  was  noticed  when, 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980,  20  percent  of  the  classroom 
slots  at  the  Officer  Candidate  School  remained  vacant. 
The  school  regularly  reserves  160  spaces  for  active  duty 
soldiers,  with  the  remaining  50  going  to  college  graduates 
enlisted  by  Army  recruiters. 

The  dropoff  in  enrollment  means  a loss  of  more  than  30 
junior  officers  with  the  benefit  of  previous  unit  experi- 
ence. 

What  accounts  for  the  shortfall?  It’s  definitely  not  a 
lack  of  qualified  soldiers,  says  the  Army  Military  Per- 
sonnel Center.  More  than  13,000  active  duty  soldiers 
meet  the  age  and  education  requirements  for  OCS  at- 
tendance. 

To  qualify  for  OCS  a soldier  must: 

• Be  an  enlisted  person  or  warrant  officer  on  active 
duty; 

• Be  at  least  19V2  years  old  but  no  more  than  29  at  time 
of  enrollment; 

• Have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  a four-year 
college  degree  program; 

• Have  a minimum  GT  score  of  110  (males),  115  or 
higher  on  the  Officer  Candidate  Test  (OCT),  and  a 
minimum  composite  score  of  200  on  the  OCT  and 
Officer  Qualification  Inventory  (OQI).  OCT  and 
OQI  are  not  required  for  females;  however,  they 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
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9. 
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June  1981  Answers 

e.  All  the  above.  TV  Tape,  Option  Display  Sheet. 

d.  All  the  above.  TV  Tape,  Option  Display  Sheet. 

e.  All  of  the  above  — USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  3-4a 

a.  Production  related  data  used  to  increase  production  and  management 
efficiency  — USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  3-5 
d.  All  of  the  above  — AR  601  -21 0,  Table  N 1 1 
d.  60  days  — USAREC  Reg  350-4,  Appendix  C 

NO  — All  applicants  receive  an  AFQT  score  derived  from  the  same  method 
of  computation  — DOD  ASVAB  1 304.1  2M,  Oct  79 
YES  — VEAP  Programmed  Text 
FALSE  - USAREC  Reg  350-7. 

d.  All  of  the  above  — USAREC  Cir  601-60,  Annex  E to  Appendix  A,  Para  la 
Facts,  12.  Evidence,  13.  benefits,  14.  agreement  — ST  12- 
163,  Ch  5,  para  23,  a,b 


must  have  a minimum  GT  score  of  115; 

• Meet  medical  fitness  standards  prescribed  in  AR  40- 
501  and  weight  standards  prescribed  in  AR  600-9. 
An  applicant  must  also  score  a minimum  of  300 
points  on  the  Physical  Fitness  Test; 

• Accept  a three-year  service  obligation  upon  grad- 
uation. 

Enlisted  personnel  can  apply  for  OCS  as  soon  as  they 
have  completed  advanced  individual  training,  while 
warrant  officers  can  apply  at  any  time.  Anyone  who 
would  have  10  or  more  years  of  service  by  the  date  of 
commissioning  is  not  eligible. 

Students  in  OCS  receive,  at  the  minimum,  the  pay  of  an 
E5 . Those  in  grade  levels  above  E5  continue  to  receive  the 
pay  of  that  higher  grade. 

The  initial  step  soldiers  should  take  in  applying  for 
OCS  is  to  contact  their  unit  commander,  the  first  person 
in  the  chain  of  command  who  is  involved  in  the  selection 
process.  At  this  point,  an  evaluation  is  made  of  leader- 
ship potential  and  overall  desire  to  become  an  officer. 

After  the  application  has  been  processed,  a notice  is 
sent  instructing  the  applicant  to  appear  before  a board  of 
officers  for  an  interview.  During  the  interview,  current 
events  and  topics  of  general  interest  are  discussed.  The 
applicant’s  reactions  and  behavior  are  evaluated,  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  responses  to  the  questions.  Shortly 
after  the  interview  the  applicant  is  told  whether  he  or  she 
has  been  accepted. 

Acceptance  to  OCS  opens  the  door  to  training  that  will 
move  the  soldier  from  enlisted  to  officer  status.  But  that 
move  can’t  be  made  until  eligible  soldiers  recognize 
themselves  as  being  among  the  Army’s  “missing  of- 
ficers.” (TRADOC  News  Service] 


N 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 


b.  Quarterly  — Make  It  Happen  #17,  10  Feb  81 

c.  To  compare  the  Army’s  recruiting  results  with  that  of  the  other  recruiting 
services  — USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chapter  2,  appendix  B 

c.  Take  and  pass  GED  — AR  601 -21 0,  Table  2-1 , Rule  D 
a.  31  — AR  601-210,  Table  H-17,  line  4a(4) 

c.  To  identify  applicants  who  may  be  expected  to  meet  the  required  mental 
qualification  standard  for  enlistment  — USAREC  Reg  611-4 

TRUE  - USAREC/MEPCOM  Reg  601-43 

d.  All  of  the  above  — USAREC  Reg  350-7 
d.  All  of  the  above  — USAREC  Reg  350-7 

d.  As  soon  as  an  individual  agrees  to  an  appointment  — USAREC  Reg 


350-7,  para  2-4b 

d.  Presenting  possibilities  of  a two  year  tour  with  high  educational  benefits 
— Make  It  Happen  #1 1 , dtd  1 1 Dec  80 
b.  Call  or  go  to  where  the  prospect  might  best  be  found  — FM  1 2-OOE  2/3/4, 
ST  12-1 63,  USAREC  Reg  350-7 
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S Diagnostic  Test 


July  1 981  Test 

1.  How  often  should  contact  between  a recruiter  and  a person  in  DEP  be 
maintained? 

a.  Once  a week. 

b.  Once  every  two  weeks  and  at  least  3 days  prior  to  departing  on  Active 
Duty. 

c.  Once  a month  and  at  least  weekly  during  the  last  month  of  Delayed 
Entry  status. 

d.  Enlistee  will  be  instructed  to  contact  his/her  recruiter  a minimum  of 
once  every  2 weeks  and  at  least  weekly  during  the  last  month  of  Delayed 
Entry  status,  and  again  3 days  prior  to  departing  on  Active  Duty.  If  the 
enlistee  fails  to  make  contact  on  the  required  date,  the  recruiter  is 
required  to  contact  the  enlistee  on  that  date. 

2.  When  a recruiter  makes  an  appointment,  he  should  initiate  a USAREC 

Form  200  on  the  spot.  TRUE FALSE 

3.  How  long  are  test  scores  valid  on  a prior  service  applicant  with  a DA 
Form  1811? 

a.  One  year  after  date  of  separation,  b.  30  days  from  date  of  separation, 
c.  Two  years  from  date  of  separation,  d.  Five  years  from  date  of  separation 

4.  VEAP  Benefits  are  held  by  the  Veterans  Administration  until  the  soldier 
or  veteran  applies  for  benefits.  Benefits  are: 

a.  Paid  directly  to  the  school  each  quarter  of  school  enrollment. 

b.  Paid  directly  to  the  school  each  month  of  school  enrollment. 

c.  Paid  directly  to  the  soldier  or  veteran  each  month  of  school  enrollment. 

d.  Paid  directly  to  the  soldier  or  veteran  in  a lump  sum. 

5.  Initial  contact  of  leads  gene  rated  from  REACT  Cards  (USAREC  Form  200-2) 

should  be  made  by  a recruiter  within hours,  if  possible. 

a.  24  b.  12  c.  72  d.  36 

6.  A part  of  OWNERSHIP  is  asking  yourself  if  the  applicant  to  whom  you  are 

speaking  is  the  person  you  would  want  to  your  left  or  right  in  combat. 
TRUE FALSE 

7.  One  of  the  steps  to  Pre-call  Planning  is:  a.  Answer  the  objection. 

b.  Develops  list  of  prospects,  c.  Follow-up.  d.  Confirm  the  appointment. 

8.  If  the  prospect  appears  tense  and  uncomfortable  during  the  interview 
you  should: 

a.  Ask  him  a basic  qualification  question,  i.e.,  APPLE  MD. 

b.  Use  a sales  vocabulary  to  make  yourself  more  comfortable. 

c.  Use  small  talk  and  friendly  gestures  to  put  him/her  at  ease. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a step  in  gaining  a prospect’s  attention  and 
establishing  rapport: 

a.  Mystery  — You  have  an  athletic  scholarship. 

b.  Gift  — Give  prospect  a T-shirt. 

c.  Compliment  — Tell  him  how  well  he  scored  on  ASVAB. 

d.  Law  Violation  — Ask  him  if  he  has  any. 

10.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  required  fora  2-year  (Table  H-26,  AR601  -210) 

enlistment?  a.  HSDG.  b.  AFQT  50. 

c.  Specific/required  MOS  for  option.  d.  Be  1 8 years  old. 

11.  Persons  pending  charges  are  not  eligible  for  enlistment;  however; 

they  can  be  pre-processed  for  a waiver.  TRUE FALSE 

1 2.  To  become  a participant  in  the  SMP  an  individual  must  accomplish  which 
of  the  following:  a.  Be  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course. 

b.  Be  assigned  to  aTroop  Program  Unit.  c.  a&b  d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 3.  How  long  are  retest  scores  valid  tor  enlistment? 

a.  30  days  from  date  of  retest.  b.  6 months  from  date  of  retest. 

c.  One  year  from  date  of  retest.  d.  Two  years  from  date  of  retest. 

1 4.  The  Planning  Guide/Mandex  is  a primary  tool  of  the 

a.  RSMS  b.  RAMS  c.  RBMS  d.  IG  Inspections 

15.  Which  of  the  following  is  a major  factor  in  determining  the  success  of 
the  Schools  Recruiting  Program? 

a.  Indicating  the  priority  of  contact,  on  the  LRL  and  ASVAB  printout,  in 
front  of  each  lead’s  name. 

b.  Integrating  all  available  resources  (clinics,  displays,  educator  tours. 


COI/DEP  functions,  Man-day  Spaces,  Hometown  Recruiter  Aides)  to 
gain  high  visibility  for  the  Army,  thereby,  generating  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  administrators,  and  parents. 

c.  Sharing  access  to  all  LRL  with  USAR  recruiter. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

16.  Field  recruiters  are  required  to  maintain  a planning  guide  to  assist  in 
managing  their  time  productively.  Which  of  the  following  entries  are 
required  to  be  reflected  in  the  planning  guide? 

a.  Confirmed  appointments.  b.  High  school/college  activities, 

c.  Area  canvassing.  d.  Ail  of  the  above. 

17.  Non-prior  service  (NPS),  non-high  school  graduate  (NHSG)  applicants 
may  enlist  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  for  a maximum  period  of 
how  many  days?  a.  60  days  b.  90  days  c.  180  days  d.  1 20  days 

18.  What  is  the  required  procedure  for  verification  of  education  for  an  NPS 
applicant  who  claims  1 1 years  of  foreign  education? 

a.  Required  to  take  GED  with  score  equivalent  to  1 1 th  grade. 

b.  None;  no  verification  required. 

c.  Take  and  pass  GED. 

d.  Have  transcripts  validated  by  Credential  Evaluation  Service  or  World 
Education  Services. 

1 9.  Applicants  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  who  has  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  or  a 
National  of  the  United  States.  Who  may  approve  a citizenship  waiver  if 
the  applicant  is  none  of  the  above? 

a.  DRC  commander  b.  Area  commander 

c.  Waivers  are  not  considered  d.  CG  USAREC 


20.  It  a person  was  denied  reenlistment  at  time  of  separation  from  the  Army, 
under  the  Trainee  Discharge  Program  (TDP)  or  the  Expeditious  Discharge 
Program  (EDP),  how  long  must  he/she  wait  before  being  able  to  request  a 
waiver  for  reenlistment? 

a.  One  year  from  date  of  discharge,  b.  Two  yearsfrom  date  of  discharge 
c.  Three  years  from  date  of  discharge  d.  None  of  the  above. 

21.  REACT  is  a vital  system  that  provides  field  recruiters  with  additional 
leads  who  have  responded  to  Army  advertising.  When  should  these 
leads  be  placed  in  the  Prospect  Card  File  Suspense? 

a.  At  the  time  of  receipt.  b.  At  the  time  of  contact. 

c.  At  the  time  the  individual  agrees  to  an  appointment. 

d.  At  the  time  of  mental  testing. 

22.  The  USAREC  Form  539  (Lead  Refinement  List)  provides  which  of  the 
following? 

a.  Provides  a systematic  approach  to  lead  refinement. 

b.  Gives  the  recruiter  easy  access  to  a maximum  number  of  leads  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time, 

c.  Indicates  final  disposition  for  leads  which  do  not  become  prospects 
and  also  reflects  which  leads  become  prospects. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

23.  A successful  School  Recruiting  Program  must: 

a.  Be  tailored  to  meet  both  the  individual  school  needs  as  well  as  the 
assigned  mission  established  for  that  school. 

b.  Incorporate  Total  Army  Recruiting  Involvement  Program. 

c.  Receive  continuous  year-round  follow-up  action  on  the  student  lead  list 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

24.  VEAP  is  the  Veterans  Education  Assistance  Program.  It  replaced  the 
G.l  Bill  Education  Benefits  fcr  those  entering  active  service  after  1 Jan 
1977.  The  Basic  VEAP  is  available  to: 

a.  All  DOD  officers  and  enlisted  persons  now  on  Active  Duty. 

b.  Army  enlisted  persons  in  AFQT  category  l-IIIA  only. 

c.  All  DOD  officers  and  service  members  entering  active  service  after 
1 January  1 977. 

d.  Both  Active  Duty  and  USAR  personnel  who  enlisted  subsequent  to  1 
January  1 977. 

25.  Which  of  the  following  items  can  not  be  used  for  verification  of  an 
applicant’s  Social  Security  Number? 

a.  DD  Form  214/215  b.  SSAN  Card 

c.  Drivers  License  d.  Certified  letter  from  parents. 
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S Recruiter  Aid 

Check  the  scores 


Your  child  comes  home  from  school  with  standardized 
test  scores  that  are  below  the  norm.  What  does  it  mean? 
And  what  can  you  do? 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  notes  that  stan- 
dardized tests  are  something  every  parent  should  under- 
stand. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  can  ask  the  principal  or 
your  child’s  teacher: 

What  kind  of  standardized  test  did  my  child  take? 
Aptitude  tests  are  used  to  measure  a child’s  ability  to 
learn.  Achievement  tests  show  how  much  students  have 
learned  in  a particular  subject. 

Both  of  these  tests  compare  your  child  with  other 
students. 

How  do  students  in  this  school  generally  compare  with 
students  in  other  schools  in  the  system?  With  students 
across  the  country? 

Do  the  teachers  have  any  special  training  in  testing? 
Are  the  students  given  any  practice  in  taking  tests? 

Are  there  any  workshops  or  special  programs  planned 
to  help  parents  understand  the  tests  and  what  the  results 
mean? 

Commissary  shopping. 

Inflation  rears  its  ugly  head  everytime  we  turn  around. 
It  eats  away  at  our  income.  It  makes  life  difficult  for  us  in 
many  ways. 

Shopping  at  the  commissary  helps  but  we  still  see  our 
grocery  bills  go  up  steadily.  Here  are  some  tips  to  help 
cut  down  on  grocery  expense: 

• Avoid  shopping  as  a team.  Leave  your  family  at 
home.  Statistics  show  that  families  spend  nearly  one- 
fourth  more  when  the  mate  is  along  so  take  turns. 

• Never  shop  on  an  empty  stomach.  Don’t  go  to  the 
store  when  you’re  hungry  and  your  resistance  to  those 
extra  groceries  is  low. 

• Clip  and  use  the  coupons  that  come  to  you  through 
the  mail  or  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  They  really  do 
help.  However,  don’t  buy  a product  just  because  you 
have  a coupon  for  it.  Only  use  them  for  items  you  planned 
to  buy  anyway. 

• When  you  see  a big  display  stack  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle,  don’t  assume  the  items  are  on  sale.  Sometimes  they 
are  and  sometimes  they  aren’t.  (There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  buying  at  regular  prices.  Just  be  sure  you  know  what 
you  are  paying.) 

• When  you  buy  eggs,  be  sure  to  open  the  carton  to 
check  for  broken  or  cracked  shells. 

• Consider  buying  larger  cans  if  there  is  a savings.  You 
may  put  half  away  in  a glass  jar  or  refrigerator  dish  for 
later  use.  But  don’t  forget  it’s  there  and  let  it  go  to  waste. 
Use  it  within  the  next  couple  of  days. 


Have  the  test  makers  reduced  cultural  bias  in  the  tests 
the  children  will  be  taking? 

There  are  general  questions  you  should  ask  about  any 
test,  but  there  are  also  specific  questions  you  need  to  ask 
about  how  the  test  results  will  be  used  for  your  child: 

In  achievement  tests,  the  results  are  frequently  given 
as  grade  equivalents.  For  instance,  a child  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  fourth  grade  who  is  an  average  student 
would  have  a score  of  4.4.  If  a child  scores  well  above  or 
well  below  average,  ask  if  this  information  will  be  used  to 
help  set  a special  program.  If  so,  what  other  information 
will  be  used  to  decide  if  the  child  needs  special  placement? 

If  your  child’s  scores  are  above  or  below  average  levels 
on  the  tests,  are  other  children  in  the  class  in  the  same 
situation? 

Finally,  ask  what  you  can  do  at  home  to  help.  Remem- 
ber, tests  help  teachers  plan,  too. 

To  learn  more  about  testing,  including  how  you  can 
help  your  child  prepare  for  these  tests,  send  for  a copy  of 
Your  Child  and  Testing.  It’s  free  from  Consumer  Focus, 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  81009.  (Consumer  News] 


• If  an  item  is  priced  at  “2/89  cents,’’  you  can  still  buy 
one  at  45  cents.  You  don’t  have  to  take  two. 

• When  you’re  making  a stew  or  casserole  dish,  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  meat  you  use.  Increase  the  use  of 
vegetables  — especially  fresh,  “in-season”  locally  grown 
vegetables. 

• If  you  know  how  to  cut  up  a chicken  yourself,  you 
can  save  10  to  15  cents  a pound.  It  all  depends  if  you  want 
to  take  extra  trouble. 

• Just  about  25  percent  of  all  groceries  sold  are  what 
could  be  called  snack  items  — for  consumption  between 
meals.  You  and  your  family  will  be  slimmer  if  you  simply 
stop  to  think,  “Is  this  a between-meals  item? 

• Look  at  all  the  shelves  when  you  buy  groceries.  You 
may  be  more  likely  to  buy  what  is  shelved  between  your 
waist  and  your  chin.  So  look  everywhere.  A better  buy 
may  be  down  lower  or  up  higher. 

• Frozen  potatoes  may  cost  from  50  percent  to  200 
percent  more  than  fresh-cooked  potatoes. 

• When  you  go  to  the  commissary  for  just  a few  things, 
don’t  take  a basket  down  the  aisles.  Carry  the  items  in 
your  arms  and  you’ll  avoid  the  temptation  of  buying  other 
things  you  don’t  really  need. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Adapted  from  the  pamphlet,  29  Ways  to 
Save  Money  on  the  Food  You  Eat,  and  reprinted  with 
permission  of  the  National  Association  of  Mature  People 
(NAMPj,  P.O.  Box  26792,  Oklahoma  City  OK  73126.) 
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Sound  off  S 


Fallier  thanked 

The  March  of  Dimes  would  like  to 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  Mani- 
towoc Wisconsin  Recruiting  Office 
for  its  assistance  co-ordinating  the 
security  for  our  National  SuperWalk 
on  May  9th. 

Sergeant  Ron  Fallier  was  extreme- 
ly helpful  with  arranging  the  walk 
patrol  and  we  had  a safe,  successful 
walk  for  all  355  who  participated. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  sup- 
port in  the  fight  against  birth  defects. 
Sincerely, 

March  of  Dimes 
Badger-Bayland  Office 
Green  Bay,  WI  54304 

Test  questioned 

In  reference  to  the  answers  of  the 
March  1981  Diagnostic  Test  (printed 
in  the  April  1981  issue],  we  recruiters 
of  the  Lafayette  Recruiting  Station, 
Indianapolis  DRC,  feel  that  several  of 
the  answers  are  not  correct  in  relation 
to  the  questions  asked.  . . 

Questions  in  point:  Numbers  nine- 
teen (19]  through  twenty- two  (22],  the 
answers  of  which  were  listed  as:  I- 
IIIA,  IIIB,  IV,  (Reference:  USAREC 
Reg  350-7]  respectively.  The  question 
was  put  out  incorrectly.  The  question 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  correct 
answers  were:  those  indicating  mili- 
tary plans,  those  indicating  undecided, 
those  indicating  work,  those  indicat- 
ing Vocational  school  or  2-year  col- 
lege, and  those  indicating  4-year  col- 
lege. To  make  the  answers  in  the 
Diagnostic  Test  correct  (in  relation  to 
the  questions],  the  questions  should 
have  read:  The  priority  for  contact 
from  the  ASVAB  printout  is  : 19  (- 
IIIA,  20  IIIB,  21 IV.  Question  twenty- 
two  (22];  What  reference  is  used  for 
prioritizing  the  ASVAB  list  for  con- 
tacting, students:  USAREC  Reg  350-7. 
Stated  that  way  would  have  left  no 
doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  the 
proper  answers  for  the  questions. 

Last  question  in  point:  Number 


twenty-four  (24].  No  answer  to  the 
question  was  given  in  the  April  1981 
issue.  How  can  the  Diagnostic  Test  be 
properly  graded  if  an  answer  to  a 
question  is  missing? 

The  purpose  of  the  Diagnositc  Test 
is  good;  but,  closer  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  wording  of  the  individ- 
ual questions  themselves.  This  would 
cut  down  on  the  debate  as  to  the 
proper  wording  of  a question;  and.  I’m 
sure,  the  flood  of  letters  that  will  be 
coming  into  your  office  on  this  subject. 
Respectfully  yours, 

SFC  William  D.  Caldwell 
Station  Commander 
SSG  Dennis  L.  Nunnally 
SSG  Thomas  R.  Hoag 
SGT  Billy  W.  Parson 
Field  Recruiters 
Lafayette  RS 

The  recruiters’  point  is  valid.  The 
March  1981  Recruiter  Diagnostic 
Test  questions  19-22  would  cause 
recruiter’s  to  believe  the  answers 
were  directed  towards  the  student’s 
plans  after  graduation  as  opposed  to 
the  correct  answers,  ACM  I - IIIA, 
IIIB,  and  IV  respectively.  Closer 
scrutiny  is  being  given  to  the  intent 
of  the  questions,  the  questions 
themselves,  and  the  answers.  Ref- 
erence the  omission  of  answer  num- 
ber 24  for  the  April  issue,  we  regret 
the  typesetting  error.  The  answer 
was  printed  in  the  June  Issue. 

PT  inquiry 

Reference  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1981  edition  of  all 
Volunteer  entitled  “PT-USAREC 
Style”  written  by  ILT  Carl  Hicks,  HQ, 
USAREC. 

I am  interested  in  setting  up  a pro- 
gram for  my  unit  based  on  the 
USAREC  Physical  Fitness  and  Aero- 
bics Program  developed  by  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Cooper. 

Any  type  of  guidance  you  could 
provide  me  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. We  would  need  a copy  of  the 


actual  program  including  exercises  it 
entails  as  well  as  USAREC  Form  641. 

If  you  cannot  provide  any  of  the 
above,  could  you  please  let  me  know 
where  I might  be  able  to  obtain  this 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Johnny  E.  Zornes 
Atmospheric  Sciences 
Laboratory,  Panama 
APO  Miami  34004 

A copy  of  USAREC’s  physical  fit- 
ness program  has  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Zornes. 

PDNCO  honored 

I am  forwarding  this  poem  that  was 
written  by  SFC  George  H.  Myers 
(newly  assigned  to  MWRRC  Profes- 
sional Development].  Many  people 
have  asked  for  a copy  when  they  see  it 
hanging  by  my  desk  where  it  has  hung 
since  SFC  Myers  was  my  station  com- 
mander. I hope  you  will  print  his 
poem  as  a tribute  from  one  who  was 
inspired  by  him. 

SSG  Randall  C.  Nichols 
Station  commander 
New  Castle,  IN 

I Am  a Recruiter 

I am  the  new  hero  of  today’s  Army, 
if  you  haven’t  guessed,  I’m  an  OOE. 
The  work  is  hard,  the  hours  long, 
but  I approach  it  with  a fervor  strong. 

I’m  on  the  line,  my  chosen  role, 
in  future  legends  my  story  be  told. 
Like  the  campfire  tales  of  the  cavalry, 
I am  a recruiter,  an  OOE. 

To  field  an  Army  is  a task  monumental, 
with  quality  and  quantity  not 
incidental. 

But  that’s  the  mission  assigned  to  be 
done  by  me, 

the  one  with  the  badge,  yes  I'm  an 
OOE. 

“Provide  the  strength,  ” is  my  credo, 
to  nurture  the  Army  and  make  it  grow. 
and  that  I will  leave  as  my  legacy, 
remember  my  friend,  I am  an  OOE. 

SFC  George  H.  Myers 
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SSG’s  Randy  and  Tambi  Blevins 


Together  in  awards,  assignments,  and  promotions 


Story  and  photos 
SFC  Lee  Ashton 
CINCPAC,  PAO 

Randy  and  Tambi  Blevins  joined 
the  Army  together  seven  years  ago. 
Realizing  there  weren’t  going  to  be 
any  guarantees  that  a husband  and 
wife  would  always  be  stationed  to- 
gether, they  hoped  good  fortune  would 
have  their  paths  crossing  often. 

When  the  two  administrative  spe- 
cialists were  promoted  to  SSG  at  the 
same  time,  the  event  provided  another 
example  of  the  togetherness  they’ve 
experienced  since  donning  the  Army 
green. 

Assigned  to  the  US  Pacific  Com- 
mand, Camp  H.M.  Smith,  HI,  Randy 
and  Tambi  readily  admit  that  Army 
life  has  exceeded  their  greatest  ex- 
pectations. Dual  assignments,  job 
specialties,  awards,  and  a recent  twin 
E6  promotion  ceremony  have  con- 
vinced them  that  military  careers 
have  been  good  for  them. 

“I’d  recommend  Army  life  to  other 
couples,’’  said  Randy.  “The  travel  op- 
portunities are  great,  and  we’ve  met 
some  super  people.’’ 

Previously  the  Blevins  “together’’ 
assignments  included  New  England 
and  Europe. 

The  small  communities  of  Lyons 
and  Newberry,  IN,  are  a long  way 
from  Hawaii.  But  Randy  and  Tambi 
knew  military  service  would  take 
them  far  from  home,  and  it  was  the 
travel  opportunities  that  sold  them  on 
the  Army  back  in  the  spring  of  1974. 

They  departed  for  basic  training  in 
April  1974  in  opposite  directions,  he 
to  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  and  she  to  Ft. 
Jackson. 

Next  it  was  on  to  AIT  for  Tambi  at 
Ft.  Cordon,  where  she  attended  MP 
school.  Randy  was  at  Ft.  Ord,  re- 
ceiving training  as  an  administrative 
specialist. 


Then  the  husband  and  wife  duo 
finally  caught  up  with  each  other. 
They  were  assigned  to  Ft.  Devens, 
where  they  spent  three  years  with  the 
Army  Security  Agency. 

Before  leaving  for  Germany  in  Sep- 
tember 1977,  there  was  a double 
awards  ceremony  where  the  couple 
received  Army  Commendation  Medals. 

“We  were  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Army  Field  Station  in  West 
Berlin  for  three  years,’’  Tambi  re- 
called. “It  was  a great  experience.  We 
spent  many  weekends  traveling  to 
several  European  countries  by  way  of 
the  rail  system,’’  she  added.  “Histori- 
cal places  and  landmarks  were  our 
particular  interests,’’  she  said. 

Randy  enjoyed  the  travel  opportun- 
ities, but  takes  special  pride  in  having 
graduated  from  the  7th  Army  NCO 
Academy  at  Bad  Toelz,  Germany. 

During  their  European  assignment 
Tambi  became  an  admin  specialist. 


after  spending  five  years  as  an  MP. 

Currently  studying  together  for  their 
upcoming  SQT,  the  couple  finds  that 
a knowledge  of  the  same  job  has 
enhanced  their  interest  in  each  other’s 
work.  “We  like  to  compare  notes  on 
the  types  of  things  we’re  involved  in” 
said  Tambi,  who  works  for  the  Pacific 
Command’s  chief  of  staff.  Randy  is 
just  down  the  hall  in  the  Logistics  and 
Security  Assistance  Directorate  (J4). 

When  Randy  and  Tambi  first  met  in 
grade  school,  they  had  no  way  of 
knowing  their  childhood  friendship 
would  blossom  into  marriage,  mili- 
tary service  together,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  travel  dreams. 

The  couple  says  they  enjoy  the 
memories  of  their  past  experiences, 
and  they’re  content  with  the  present. 
As  for  the  future,  it’s  a good  bet  they’ll 
make  the  Army  a career  that  will 
someday  end,  naturally,  in  a double 
retirement  ceremony.  ^ 


SSGs  Randy  and  Tambi  Blevins  take  a few  moments  to  talk  about  their  respective 
jobs  as  admin  specialists.  The  two  were  promoted  to  their  current  rank  during  the 
same  ceremony  in  February.  Citing  travel  opportunities,  the  couple  recommends 
military  life  to  other  young  people. 
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Ordnance  soldiers  Army-wide  are 
having  growing  pains  this  month  as 
Career  Management  Field  63  goes 
through  a complete  rebirth  and 
emerges  more  diverse  than  ever. 

The  21  skill  level  one  (SLl]  MOSs  in 
the  old  CMF  63  are  expanding  to  27, 
according  to  project  officials  at  the 
Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School, 
(OC&S),  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
MD.  Four  SLl  MOSs  have  disap- 
peared under  the  revision  — Recovery 
Specialist,  63F;  Chemical  Equipment 
Repairman.  54D;  M551  Sheridan  Tur- 
ret Repairman,  45P;  and  Track  Ve- 
hicle Mechanic,  63C. 

Many  new  MOSs  will  be  added, 
including  two  which  deal  with  main- 
taining the  new  Abrams  tank  at  the 
organizational  level.  One  of  those 
MOSs  will  center  on  the  track  portion 
and  the  other  on  the  turret. 

As  CMF  63  is  rearranged,  many  of 
the  58,000  soldiers  in  the  mechanical 
field  will  get  new  MOSs. 

Notification  of  what  MOS  a soldier 
will  hold  will  be  made  by  local  mili- 
tary personnel  offices. 

Dropping  these  MOSs  does  not 
mean  that  soldiers  trained  in  such 
skills  won’t  have  jobs.  They  will  per- 
form the  jobs  they  were  trained  to  per- 
form as  long  as  there  are  needs  for 
such  specialists. 

During  the  next  year,  however,  sol- 
diers whose  MOSs  have  changed  may 
have  to  receive  more  training  to  be 
fully  qualified  in  their  new  MOS. 
That  training  will  be  available  at  OC&S, 
at  several  other  stateside  posts  and 
overseas,  and  through  correspondence 
courses  and  training  extension  course 
(TEC]  lessons. 

This  “transition  training”  phase  had 
been  divided  into  three  categories: 

• Conversion  assistance  teams  are 


now  visiting  companies  and  battal- 
ions in  the  continental  US  and  over- 
seas to  brief  affected  personnel  about 
the  instruction  that  is  available  and 
how  to  enroll  in  the  training  program. 

• Nonresident  instruction  is  avail- 
able to  enable  soldiers  to  qualify  in 
their  MOS.  Correspondence  courses 
and  TEC  lessons  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Training  Support  Center 
at  Ft.  Eustis. 

• In  many  instances,  unit  schools 
will  be  established  to  train  personnel. 
Selected  personnel  will  attend  resi- 
dent training  at  OC&S  and  return  to 
their  units  as  cadre.  OC&S  will  pro- 
vide programs  of  instruction,  lesson 
plans,  lists  of  equipment  needed  for 
the  the  training  and  lists  of  tasks 
required  for  training. 

The  CMF  63  revision  originated 
from  a 1976  Army  study  of  the  1973 
Mid-East  War,  a war  which  involved 
extensive  use  of  armor  units.  The 
study  revealed  that  US  Army  me- 
chanical maintenance  personnel  were 
expected  to  know  how  to  maintain  too 
many  different  types  of  equipment  for 
them  to  be  expert  at  any  of  them.  The 
addition  of  a great  many  new  weap- 
ons systems  in  recent  years  had  made 
the  old  MOS  structure  inadequate. 

The  revised  CME  63  is  designed  to 
make  organizational  mechanical  main- 
tenance personnel  experts  at  main- 
taining one  weapon  system  by  grade 
E6,  according  to  OC&S  officials. 

During  AIT  training  soldiers  at  SL 1 
and  SL  2 will  learn  how  to  maintain 
one  part  of  one  weapon  system.  At 
SL  3 (grade  E6)  soldiers  will  receive 
training  in  maintaining  the  other  parts 
of  that  system.  At  that  point  they  will 
be  true  systems  mechanics  say  OC&S 
officials. 


CMF  63 

Mechanical 

Maintenance 

by  Chris  Powers 
PAD 

Ordnance  Center  & School 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 


This  month’s  back  cover  illustrates  the  many  jobs  that 
might  be  performed  by  a member  of  CMF  63.  Whether 
welding  a track  or  fixing  a turret  the  men  and  women  in 
CMF  63  do  an  essential  job  to  keep  the  Army’s  tanks, 
track  vehicles  and  other  equipment  in  top  notch  shape. 
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